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Baldwin’s School Readers — 
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Baskervill-Sewell English Course — 





























Eight Book or Five Book Series Language Lessons #0.35 
New Edueation Readers — Important Announcement School Grammar iS 50 
Books I, and II., each , 0.35 De Garmo’s Language Lessons — 
Book III., #0.40; Book IV., 45 N S h ] Book I., #0.30; Book II, ‘ 40 
Progressive Course in Reading — Cw Cnoo Maxwell’s First Book in English . 40 
— a or Seven Book Series = Introductory Lessons in English Qvomsiar 40 
Baldwin Primer ‘ -30 f M h d Advanced Lessons in English Grammar . -60 
Crosby iy we Little Book for Little Folks .30 oO et Oo Ss in Metealf’s Elementary English 40 
Werner Primer a. -30 P bli S } ] M ° English Grammar for Common Schools -60 
Williams’s Choice Literature _ u 1c Cc rele) Uusl1c Webster’s School Dictionaries — Revised 
Seven Books for All Gredes Morton’s Elementary Geography . 55 
Eclectic a Le oe tan manger 1903 Advanced Geography ° + 1.20 
Carpenter’s Geographica eaders — Four Books Natural Elementary Geography -60 
Four Great Americans Series — Eight Books BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. Advanced Geography 1.25 
Hunt’s Primary Word Lessons 15 July 13 — 25 July 27—Aug. 8 Roddy’s Elementary Geography co ee 
Modern Spelling Book 20 Complete Geography . - 1.00 
mien wee tata ee Book 25 FACULTY Tarbell’s Introductory Geography - 50 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book — Complete Geography : - 1.00 
Part 1., #0.17; Part II. . 22 THOMAS TAPPER Mis. JESSIE L. GAYNOR Barnes’s Elementary History of the United States .60 
Barnes's Natural Slant Penmanship — HOLLIS E. DANN BICKNELL YOUNG School History of the United States 1.00 
Eight Books per doz., 75 EMORY P, RUSSELL Mis. FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK MecMaster’s Primary History of the United States .60 
eS aa ihe vd p A Bae per set, 1.50 DANIEL GREGORY MASON NATHANIEL M. BUTLER . School cage the wr ey “urna oi ° a 
a = Se , 7 , T . é 
witht cee ane aie ta GRANT DRAKE FREDERICK FLEMING BEALE cudder’s Short story o the Unitec ates € 
g & ars New History of the United States 1.00 
Hall’s Arithmetic Primer 025 Mrs. EMMA A. THOMAS MARY REID PIERCE State and Local Histories — Fifteen Volumes 
Elementary Arithmetic 35 —— — Baldwin’s Primary Lessons in Physiology 35 
Complete Arithmetic -60 Essential Lessons, 80.50; Advanced Lessons, .80 
Hull’s Elementary Arithmetic 35 Offers a systematic and comprehensive course in Overton's Applied Physiology — ; 
Complete Arithmetic -65 the most approved methods of presenting music Primary, #0.30; Intermediate, ®0.50; Advanced, .80 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic .30 in public school classes. Circulars with detailed Natural Course in Musie — Seven Books and Charts 
Standard Arithmetic 65 information sent to any address on request. Natural Short Course — Two Books 
Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic — Siefert’s Choice Songs — 
Book I,, $0.30; Book II., 0.40; Boek III., .50 Book I., 80.50; Book II. .40 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





Popular Books for The Grades. 


Arithmetic. Sovurnwortn’s Essentiats or and YProsiems 1n ARITHMETIC — (the 
last gust out). 

Geography. Tivpen’s Grammar Scuoor and Commerciat. The first is at press, and 
the new edition will be ready in March, The Commercia has been revised by one 
of the most eminent experts of this country, and will be ready in April. 


Language and Grammar, Sovuruworrn’s New LAnGuace Book AND GRAMMAY 
— better than the popular old. 
Penmanship, Tur Epvcationat System — slant, rational slant, and vertical. 
Spelling. Tue Worp Buitper —a popular book for the five lower grades. Daty's 
ADVANCED RatIonaL SPELLER — a unique but very successful book -— just introduced 
in all the Boston grammar schools. 
Correspondence solicited. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





BOSTON 


BAIRD’S HAND MADE SILVER GLASS 


(TRADE MARK.) 


FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION, 
AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT. 





It is Endorsed 
by the 
Highest Authorities 


For Schoolrooms 
it has 
No Equal. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


Sole Distributors, 


83 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Brown, Vice-Principal, Baltimore. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are used in all public schools { 
of City of Baltimore. Correspondence solicited. 


CAN SAY emphatically that they (Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic) are the best text-books in arithmetic I have 
ever used. They contain more points of excellence than I can here narrate. . . . 
have never heard any expression of dislike for the books, but only words of the highest approbation.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


In our school of eighteen classes, I 
— Krom P. D. 





Nature Study by Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By A. C, BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


“Nature Study by Months seems to me to | 
4 Capital manual for teachers. Whatever | 








be 


CITY OF 


on! Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
|, and this little book is no exception.” — 
ON. Frank A. Hint, Secretary Massachu- 


setts State Board of Education. 


Adopted by the 
NEW YORK, 
1902. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written. 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 








The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Illustrated. 


Boards, 120 pages. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid, 


Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON ; 29-A Beacon St. NEW YORK : 


43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 
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AND 


Cottage City, Mass. 


For illustrated twenty-page booklet, 
giving full description of this famous 
summer resort, send 2-cent stamp to 


J. LEWIS WIGHTMAN, 
Cottage City, Mass. 


EUROPE “.N. E. A 


Convention combined by sailing July }!th on 
the magnificent Cunarder “ Lucania,” 45- 
day Tour, $325.00. With Greece, $450.00. 
Send tor circu ar describ. 
ing new kind of travel. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 














Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? al 


GILLOTT’S ~~ 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
Its action and point are designed to assure specified results. 


91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 


is a new departure in pen-making. 
requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 
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HOTEL EMPIRE 


Telephone in Every Room. | 
BROADWAY and 63d ST., N. Y. CITY. | 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upwards. | 


From Grand Central From Fall River 
station take cars mark Bo its take “ 9th Ave. 
ed‘ Broadwayto Elevated Train to 
Fort Lee Ferry” and 59th St.,”’ from which 
reach Hote! Empire in Hotel Empiretis only 
seven minutes. one minute’s walk. 





The Restaurant of the Hotel Empire is noted for 
the excellence of its cuisine, its efficient service 
and moderate prices. | 

A greater numberof | Within ten minutes 
street car lines pass of all the theaters and | 





the Hote! Empire than 
any other hotel in the great department 
city. stores. 


| 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. | 


Send for booklet W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 





THE MAGAZINE 


am Education pe 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpiTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educativnal 
monthly magaz ss. Fully up to date. It should be | 
within reach wo: every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teachi.g isagreat profession and not a 
mere * makeshiit” to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpUucATION in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Unt- 
versaily commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00 a year, 35 tentsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 


THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 





~ Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 





Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and informatian apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen'l Passe and Tkt. Act. BORTON. 
_* ’ 7 > 
FOR SALE, 
AT MODERATE TERMS, 
A flourishing and successful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day pupiis; college affill- 


ations. Removal! of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 





The University of Chicago Press 


ANNOUNCES THIS MONTH 








The Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education 


By KaTHARINE EvizABetH Dopp. 


In this volume the evolution of Aryan peoples has 
been told in a fascinating manner. New motive power, 
new materials for the course of study, and new methods 
of teaching are suggested. The book affords an insight 
into the factory system, and is a valuable contribution to 


the labor question. 
208 pp., 12mo, gilt top, we/, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 





Contributions to Education 


By Jonn Dewey ard Etta FLacc YouNG 


A series of six articles which, taken as a whole, aims 
to effect the union of educational theory and practice 
in distinction from vague enthusiasm, loose exhortation, 
and abstract theorizing. * 

The series, 12mo, paper, met, $1.50; postpaid, $1.67. 





The School and Society 


By Joun Dewey. 


Contains discussions on (1) The School and Social 
Progress, (2) The School and the Life of the Child, (3) 
Waste in Education, and (4) Three Years of the Univer- 
sity Elementary School. 


Third edition, 130 pp., 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00, 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO Publishers ILLINOIS 

















Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2-A Beacon &t., BOSTON, MASS, 


A GOOD THING. 


[Sez A New Binder 





FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 

Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
= =4 JoURNAL OF EDUCATION in book fcrm. We have at 

=== Tbe = | last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
oston Binder with ‘‘ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
=* 4 = cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
see JournAL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 
will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 
Given F'ree 

to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subsription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
= ok _J same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ©0O.. 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 














Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 





HE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
will hold a four weeks’ summer 
session, beginning June 29, 1903. 
For circulars and other information, 
address ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session 








The Summer Session of 1903 —- Wednesday, July 8, 
to Wednesday, August 19 — offers 77 courses in: 

Anthropology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
English, Fine Arts, French, Geology, German, His. 
tory, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy, Physical Training, Phys- 
ics, Physiology, Psychology, Spanish. 

Instruction is given by professors and instructors 
from the staff of the University,and by Mr. F. 
Louis Soldan, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, 
Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph Jastrow, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in Psychology; and 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale University, in 
English. A special course of thirty lectures on the 
Philippine Isiands will be given by Mr. Fred W. 
Atkinson, late General Superintendent of Educa 
tion, Philippine Islands. The Gymnasium and 
swimming pool will be open for the use of students. 

The entire cost of attendance at the Summer Ses- 
sion need not exceed $80. Board and lodging may 
be had in Whittier Hall. Reduced railroad rates on 
application. Address: 

SECRETARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

NEw YorkK, N. Y. 


Summer Classes {< Study of English. 


Second Session, July 14-Aug. 20, 1903. 


Location: In the building of Fort Edward Colle- 
giate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. (In 1902 at 
Delhi, N. Y.) 

Director: Mrs. H. A. DAVIDSON, Author and Editor 
of “* The Study-Guide Series. 

Associate Director: Professor SOPHIE CHANTAL 
Hart, Head of the English Department, Welles- 
ley College. 

All instruction by specialists of experience; Library 
and Laboratory methods. 

Send for announcement of Courses to Mrs. H, A. 
DAVIDSON, No.1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 


University of Michigan— Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903. 


Literary Department — 2! Professors, 21 Instruct- 
ors, 109 Courses designed for Preparatory students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers. Laboratory 
and Library facilities wi excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Roem, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements for 
work in Law and Medicine. JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary, 730 E. University Ave., Apa Arbor, Mich. 























UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

MADISON, WIS. 
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The 

World 
Famous 
One Dollar 
Corsets 


Ten 
Million 
Wearers 
















GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 


Give the Latest Long, Straight Back Effect. 


A RE made on Smart, Stunning Models of up 
fA to-date Figures, correct and very stylish. 
Worn by more iadies in all stations of life than 
any other make, because they are the ony One 
Dollar Corsets that in every way equa! those 
costing 2 and $3. Any Figure Perfectly 
Fitted. A trial will convince you. 


W E sold more One Dollar Corsets during 

1902 than any other maker tn the world. 
Send for Catalog. All dealers sell Globe Corsets 
If yours can’t supply you, send us his name and 
#1.00, and we will forward any Corset, style, 
size, and color, you order, free of expense. 


GLOBE CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 











HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention “ Journal of Kducation,’ 
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THE NEXT MOVE. 


BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 


the road to altruistic citizenship? How many such 
have become in after life the clams and the moles, 
the owls and the mules of society. On the other 
hand, how many boys labelled by their teachers as 


There is always a next move in education. There “bad,” “stupid,” “funny,” “meddling,” “whispering,” 
‘ways will be. Something,—the Eternal Womanly, “ringleading,’—boys full of hearty, human, social 
» Divine Discontent, the Over-Soul, call it what . jnstinets and impulses, have become splendid men! 
u will,—spurs us on and on, At times we teach- Jt was the lack of just these instincts, of the sym- 
- are inclined to quote the harsher phrase,— pathetic, convivial, co-operative virtues in one class 


‘¢The fiend that man harries,”’ 


of society, and the presence of them in the other, 


-ithout allowing ourselves to follow Emerson to his which led the Master to say to the perfeetly proper 


iradoxical conclusion, 

‘« Ts love-of-the-Best.” 

But on we must, and for the best we 
must believe it to be. 

The next move in education is a 
logical one. Having worked our 
“Social Ideal” into the king row, so 

having forced our op- 

i, the somewhat dazzled pub- 
io admit that the ideal is worth 
wning, We may now move it 

‘ely about in the field, s9 hastily 

' jumped over in the rush of our en- 
thusiasm, and discover, percha ce, 
iny men yet to be taken by it. 

But dropping that figure, the so- 

| ideal cannot be said to be tr:- 


mphant in school, until our whole 


of practice therein is animate | 

the new spirit. So long as there 
nains a ves.ige cf the old military 
lal Ishmaelitish spirit, the spirit 
the new age has not yet come to 
ts own. So long as -.children are 
spected because of what they may 
. judged upon the basis of their 
lures rather than upon the ba i; 
their successes, promoted because 
their skill in boarding mental 
odle, rather than because of their 
y to help themselves and other: 

ger 1 fe, so long the school 

as yet to learn the most significant 
lesson society at its best has to teach. 
Who in the life of a community is 
iis most useful citizen, the one most 
sought after by those in need, the 
respected of al!, admired, loved, 

n the passing most sincerely 
red? Surely not the unsocial, 

e selfish, self-sufficient Pharisee, 
the man who “minds his own 
siness,” but rather the man of 
sympathies, of generous im- 

‘es, of altruistie spirit, the man 

» can help and who will help 
time, in the club, in the 

rch, in polities, on the library 
or the school committee, in 
ev(ry good work in the village; who 
not grudgingly, but cheerfully 
hountifully. He that is ac- 

ted greatest in our social life i: 

licient servant of all. 

ut how is it in school 
That life, we are fond 
is hut the preparation for the 


; 


larg 


a 











larger life in miniature—or ought to 
Does that spirit of helpfulness to the ncigh- 


+] 2D . . . 
hat spirit so characteristic of America that a 


DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
EDWARD A. ADLER. EDWARD R. WARREN, PRESCOT 
Chairman, (0 State Street. 


a tooth,” “Might makes right,” and “To the victors 
belong the spoils,” must gradually be forgotten. 
‘he new watchwords: “A man is responsible for what 
he hath, not for what he hath not,” “Every man ac- 
cording to his several ability,” “All ye are brethren,” 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens,” “Ye that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak,” “Give and 
it shall be given you,” these must take their places. 
When they do the kingdom of God will have come 
with power in the schoolrooms of America. 

This next move has already been made in some 
bon ___.... schools. The new spirit has begun 
to bring forth its pleasant fruits. 
Children help by correcting each 
other's work, by dictating lessons, by 
pairing off, one buying and another 
selling, one depositing and the other 
banking, and by preparing lessons 
for each other. The quicker pupils 
help teach the slower; the skilful 
co-operate with the clumsy. The 
older prepare material for the 
younger to use; the younger who 
need practice in doing what to the 
older would be mere mechanical 
1epetition, serve the older and them- 
selves as well by doing such work. 
In one grade children get out the 
spelling papers for another. In one 
grade they rule the “music lines” 
for another grade to fill in. Frac- 
tion disc: made by the fourth grade 
children need wooden backs such as 
children in the seventh can make by 
use of the try-square and jack-knife. 
Ins.ead of making useless things in 
paper, the seventh grade pupils 
gladly cover with library manilla 
the much used books of the primary 
children, and the eighth grade pupils 
make the pasteboard boxes for the 
first grade number tablets and the 
word cards. 

Children in an atmosphere of 
mutual helpfulness, love to co- 
operate in team work or community 
work. They make school scrap 
books containing “before” and 
“after” examples of handwriting and 
drawing, specimens of the _ best 
school work along all lines, They 
take pleasure in making a beautiful 
booklet containing an illustrated 
edition of some favorite poem, each 
pupil contributing some part—one 
getting out the paper, one designing 
title page or cover, one writing the 
text, one illustrating this verse or 
line, and another that, or all com- 
peting good-naturedly for the honor 


ss of the frontispiece. They work to- 

™ : LOCAL COMMITTEE N. E. A., JULY 6 TO 10 vether a whole afternoon, it may be, 
nd é 4 wae 4 ate 4e *% ¢ ) uu, é A 

D } ‘ ™s ae) ool » F > 

G. LORING BRIGGS. LINCOLN OWEN. GEORGE W. COLEMAN. planning a decorative frieze for the 


schoolroom, suggested by a series of 


T F. HALL, historic incidents, and afterwards 


submit competitive designs for in- 





of repeat- Seribes and Pharisees, ““Publicans and harlots shall 
larger life, go into the Kingdom of heaven before you.” 


Our schools necd a haptism of kindnes:, a Penta- 
cost of helpfulne ss in every grade, In many schools 
to help one’s neighbor is a crime, and to help one’s 


French observer has enshrined it in his brief teacher a disgrace. 


of our unrecognized national religion,—does How shall 
Who is the boy suddenly, not through any one teacher, not by 


pirit dominate our schools? 


prized by teachers? Alas, too often it is the 
ho just “minds his own business,” 
crs a word of help across the aisle, who never 
teers any information to help his teacher, who 
r needs help himself, and who never gives any 
t that negative sort; much prized by some, of 
Is such a boy on the hindermost,” “An eye for an eye and a tooth for 








making one bit of trouble. 





who never with observation. | 


the change be brought about? Not 


proclamation. “The kingdom of heaven cometh not 
The change must come gradu- 
ally, and as a fruit of the spirit. In this reorganiza- 
tion of school practice every teacher may have a part. 

The old slogans: “Do or die,” “By hook or by 
crook,” “Every man for himself and the devil take 





dividual panels. Objects for manufacture are 
selected according to the possibilities for co- 
operative work. The manual training boys 
just beginning wood turning, instead of mak- 
ing ugly exercise sticks, make sticks which 
may be cut up into beads. Other boys cut the 
beads apart, others bore them. The little folks just 
beginning the use of pure tube colors, color 
the heads according to samples. The boys at 
work on joints get out the pieces for a frame. An- 
other class cutting to measure, cuts the required 
wires, An advanced wood turner makes a handle, 
and at last somebody assembles all these parts, each 
made from specific directions, and produces a 
numeral frame for the beginners in number, There 
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are projects involving co-operative sewing and weav- 
ing, co-operative gardening and cooking. They co- 
operate in gathering illustrative material, founding 
a school museum, decorating the schoolroom walls, 
heautifying the school grounds. In such schools 
children learn that “no man liveth unto himself,” 
that the school is an organized body of which all are 
members in particular, ear-minded, and eye-minded, 
and motor-minded, working together for the health 
of the whole and of each part, that theré may be no 
schism in the body. 

“All are needed by each one 

Nothing is fair or good alone.” 
They become not only self-supporting members of 
the school communtty, but co-operating and sus‘ain- 
ing members of it, ready at the proper itime to be- 
come life-members of that larger community where 
service for the neighbor is the sign of citizenship in 


the everlasting kingdom. 








BOSTON’S OPPORTUNITY FOR NATIONAL 
APPRECIATION. 


{Editorial in Boston, Advertiser May 4, 1903.] 

The West has so long guyed the East, notably New 
Fngland, on being cold, slow, and effete that what 
was merely a bit of jollying on the part of the seniors 
is liable to be taken in earnest by the younger gener- 
ation. With the intense commercial rivalry which is 
inevital’e between sections, it is about time to 
counteract this tendency. From that standpoint the 
movement to get Massachusetts exhibits for the St. 
[ouis exposition was worth while, but unfortunately 
1876 every great exposition calling together 
the multitude of Americans has been west of the 
Alleghanies, and mostly west of the Great Lakes or 
the Mississippi. There seems to be no likelihood 
that there will ever be a national industrial and com- 
Even the great 
and 


mce 
sii 


mercial exposition in New England. 


excursion managers all originate in the East 


take parties West. 


Nevertheless, Boston and vicinity still hold first 


place in the hearts of Americans from the fortunate 
location here of Bunker Hill and Dorchester Heights, 
the Gld North Church, and the Old South Church, 
Paul Revere’s house, and the site of the residences of 
Haneock, Franklin, and Phillips, and the nearness 
of Lexington and Concord, Sa'em and Plymou‘h, 
with numerous associations with Emerson and 


Thoreau, Hawth rne, Whittier, and Longfell: WwW 
Helmes and Lowell. In the combination of his- 
torical and literary traditions there is no place in the 
l'nited States that hclds such interests for all Ame i1- 
These are legitimate bait with 
which to tempt westerners to modern Boston, which 
has no rival in the completeness of every detail, such 
streets, beautv of common antl 
comforts and con- 


cans as does Boston. 


as cleanliness of 
garden, parks and _ boulevards, 
veniences of travel and of life. 

The coming meeting of the National Educational 
Association, July 6-10, which will bring to this city 
from affords an oppor- 
tunity to tempt the West and South to see New Eng- 
land and literary prestige, and to 
‘apture all comers with our modern life and earnest- 
These superintendents, 
normal school and college presidents, will djrectly 
and indirectly reach 5,000,000 children and youth a 
vear for fiv Their knowledge of New Eng- 
land appreciation of her hospitality will color 
their teaching of history, li 


25.000 to 50,000 teachers. 


for its historical 


ness. teachers, princi 


pals, 
i 


years. 
and 
terature, and geography 
until the present shading of youthful opinions will 
give place to desirable truths, and their songs of New 
England life will no longer be in a minor key. If it 
were possible to cstimate such matters in dollars, it 
would require several figures to express what it will! 
mean to New England to have these tens of thou- 
sands of teachers and school officials be our guests 
in July. 

l’ortunately, the ticket limit will permit the guests 
to stay until September 1, and they will live on our 
seacoast and in our mountains, carrying back with 
them mountain air and ocean tonic. It is Boston’s 
opportunity, and she must not lose any of the advan- 
tages that will be hers as the queen of entertainers, 
Fortunately, President Eliot of Harvard University, 
Charles Francis Adams, 2d, W. H. Lincoln, E. R. 


ised by the_ publisher, it was eagerly antici- 
pated, and the edition of 2,500 was sold in two days. 

Mr. Emerson’s thought has worked its way into 
much of our literature. Few authors, if any, are so 
widely quoted. A tran.la.don of “The Conduct of 
Life” into German ‘has found wide acceptance in the 
land of Geethe, and one journal speaks cf it as road- 
ing “like a thoroughly modern book,” and that “its 
observations ‘have tihe effect of being made expressly 
for our present time.” 

A new volume of essays is promised for the near 
future, in connection with the centennial of Mr. 
Emerson's birth. And they are spoken cf by Charle: 
Malloy as being more profound than any of those 
heretofore published. If this shall prove true, the 
reading world here and across the sea will have a 
new opportunity of acquainting itself with Mr. Emer- 


Warren, Alexander Agassiz, A. Lawrence Lowill, H. 
S. Pritchett, R. 8S. Rantoul, Stephen Salisbury, S. D. 
Warren, and H. G. Wadlin are among those who ar2 
responsible for the entertainment of these guests, 
and are thus a guarantee that nothing will be lackirg 
in Boston hospitality. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON.—(V1) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


—_— 


ESSAYS. 

Mr. Emerson was toh a prolific and profound 
writer. He had an extensive correspondence, bu! 
though he wrote many interesting letters, he himself 
did not think highly of them as a mental measure. 
He declared that he “was not born under epistolary 
stars.” 
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THOREAU HOUSE, CONCORD. 


EMERSON HOUSE, CONCORD. 


son's thought, and of doing some serious mental 
wrestling with those great problems that are never 
dissociated from the human mind and heart. 


2 


LOOKING ABOOT. 


The thought he gave to the. world of ‘his time, and 
bequeathed to the world of our time, was rathcr 
minted into the literary coinage of the essay. In 
choosing the essay as the medium of his thought, he 
preferred to follow Bacon rather than Shakcsp-are. 

Hs son and biographer tel!s us confidingly of the 
genesis of the essays. Mr. Emerson, we are ‘told, 
kept a journal from his carly college days watil 
nearly the close of his life. This journal was drawn 
on heavily in the composition of his lectures. And 
then, in turn, the lectures were subjected to a sovcre 
process of pruning to form the essays. This proce 
of unsparing revision and elimination gave to us his 
richest, ripest thought. In the essay, Mr. Em rso1 
may be seen at his best. 

Several volumes were issued under such ti‘l s as 
“Nature,” “English Traits,” “Society and Solitude,” 
“Representative Men,” and “The Conduct of Life.’ 
The themes of the essays are serious and exalted: 
“Spiritual Laws,’ “Prudence,” “Sclf -Rel‘ance,”’ 
“Nature,” “Heroism,” “Character,” “Experienc>,” 
“The Over-Soul.” ete. 

The treatment of these themes is scholariy, re- arts, making a substantial beginning fowrtecn year: 
fined, and at times almost austere. The essays de- ago. (3) The superintendent, Mr. Young, is th? 
mand thought for their full appreciation. The man _ senior in service in public school work in one city or 
who prefers to have others do the thinking for ‘him, in one position, in all lowa, having been in publi 
rather than do it for himself, may not venture upon school work in Davenport for more than a third of a 
reading them with the hope of interest and profit. century, and in the su; erintend mey for about twent) 
They are rot casy reading. Says Dr. Crozier: “1 To his leadership the progress is in n) 
have always regarded the essays of Emerson a; a 
kind of touchstone of intellectual power and pene- 











SERIES SIX—( XI.) 





Bavenpert. The third city in Iowa is so w.alty, 
enterprising, and progressive that one can Ibu: e yjo\ 
the consciousness of pride in an intimate aequa nt 
ance which com:s from having stood ‘before her poo 
ple in thirty-one different within three 
years, even though the visits have not becn so numer- 


leeturcs 


ous as that fact might suggest. 

A few plain statements speak volumes: (1) Th> 
citizens have voted $250,000 in bends for a new high 
school building and lot with practical wunuanimi-y. 
This for a city of less than 40,000 is cloquenit, and 
when the building is complete and equipped, occupy 
ing the entire square heretofore oecupied by Gris- 
wold College and various residenecs, it will be secon | 
to no high school plant in the country. (2) Daven- 
port was one of the first to introduce the indw itr:al 


years, 
slight degree due, and I am yet to hear the first sl) 
or “in confidence” remark by teacher or citizen. tha 
hints at other than loyalty and devotion. This is so 
unusual, even with younger men, as to make it worthy 


tration.” 
The literary style and diction is unique. It is 
the i 


Emerson’s 


is as columnar as a_ of note. 


would-be 


main it 
advice to a 


Mmersonian. In (1) There are several principals—twelve 
Mr. 


writer who consulted him as to literary style, was: 


cathedral. men-—who thave been Icng in service, who have un! 
(5) 
There will be nearly fifty come from Davenport to 
Boston for the July meeting of the N. FE. A. (6) 


The members of the school board are still seleeted 


versal public confidence and great influence. 
“Tse the strong Saxon word instead of the pedantic 
Latinized one.” That he did not always hold him- 


self subiect to this rule is manifest. In the essay on 


“Experience’—which is one of his strongest and from the leading citizens, a fact somewhat unusual 
hest,—the reader meets with such words as “imter- in these later days. 


ealated,” ‘“‘caducous,” “aoetaneous,””’ The residential section is beautiful, the churche 


othis are bet 


But the surprise of surprises 


“appetency,” 


“hypernomian,” ‘ agaric,’”’ and them between 


the 


dictionary. 


é< smular 7?” vir ‘ ins he 
manipular, ; elegant, two of be Ing th 
average reader would necessitate 
But 


was made clear, the reader could not fail to see how Th 


words that for (Chicago and Denver. 


a trip to the when their meaning was a physician’s office. An everyday d-ctor, as 


“a real doe,” has a suate of old 
fleor of 
office building, in which curios crowd cach other in a 


oley would say 


massive and well-set was the column word that bore fashioned rooms, on tihe upper a negl cte | 


the arch of the author’s thought. 
cruel 


It was perhaps this original and somewhat mys- manner. 


! a) 
tical style in the e: that 


rather tardy early circulation. 


made 


Here are paintings, rare and costly: 
accounted for their 
We are told that they hide each other with reckless disregard of values and 
But as other vol- of draperies which would make Hagop 
Bogigian’s black Armenian eyes kindle; pottery an | 
mantel ornaments from all but 


sys collector's rugs from Turkey, India, and Japan which 


progress but slowly at first. interest: 


umes appeared, the pace of circulation Was quick- 


ened, And when “The Conduct of Life’ was prom- climes and times: 
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»vcrshadowing everything else a case of medallions, 
orcs of which are more than one thousand ycars o!d 
id as a whole matchless in this country, until J. P. 
‘organ settles his differences with Secretary Shaw 
yd has his famous collection released. 
There is not such another doctor’s offices, I am 
vite sure, even in New York or Boston, Philadel- 





phia or Chicago, as that of Dr. Findlay, and one of 
the inestimable rewards of the lecture side of my 
life is the habit of stumbling upon men who have an 
international reputation in their line, who have 
chosen to abide in some one of the multitude of cities 
of which a school geography disposes in a two-line 
paragraph. A. E. Winship. 








BOSTON ATTRACTIONS.—(VL) 


STATE HEADQUARTERS. 
rhe New England states, Maine, New Hampshire, 
vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
vill have their headquarters in the Rogers Building of 
ihe Massachusetts Institute of Technology, under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Instruction. There 
they will keep “open house,” at which all delegates to 





THE VICTORIA, 
the convention will be welcome. All the other states 
nd territories have been provided with unusually com- 


and attractive hotel headquarters, as follows: — 


modious 


The Westminster 
The Victoria 
PTT Serr Oe Pe Oe ee The Oxford 
The Nottingham 
PE ei ft hg, Se eyes The Brunswick 
The Westminster 
bp, wie ghd ates arenas PFE The Berkeley 
The Westminster 
The Westminster 
The Vendome 
os 0 80d CdR RE Phat ba eee 9. Coane a ae The Brunswick 
The Westminster 
Bote aeacke es ak 2 ida eee The Victoria 
The Westminster 
Kansas .....cbeuaib beavers dette. bestseea The Victoria 
Kentucky... The Nottingham 
Louisiana The Nottingham 
Maryland The Berkeley 
Michigan ..+ a sdi see eens beatae’ aes ae The Lenox 
MiInnesots «.. os s:2:0,s. cathe sakwGes sap themes The Berkeley 
Mississippi The Westminster 
Missouri The Vendome 
Montana The Vendome 
Nebraska The Victoria 


\labama 
\rizona 

Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Mlorida 
Georgia 
ldaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Indian Territory 
lowa 


Ts 


i 
4 


fi- { 
= 
i'| 


(nD EASA 
——— 


5) Heres 


2 
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4) 
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THE BRUNSWICK. 

Nevada .....onidsiaebewdoadaiba. abo’ The Nottingham 
\ JOTSCY . vcceehs seh MESEs Casldidehed The Brunswick 
New Mexzion ,.:sduleahetindiasunakaecbaas al The Victoria 
; YOV “Sas i vvecwaes cd oe coedi bea The Brunswick 
North Caveat istci winctabedes Sieh The Westminster 
TUN DaBOUR siicatnh ns Vide os ethane ge The Nottingham 
Oe LTT TESS ttt e settee enon tee eeees The Westminster 
Ce OEM cee cecccescccseecseessbscsseees The Victoria 

“HUN oo. os cg. sbis wee eee eee ibs h ie The Vendome 

nsylvania The Vendome 


The Westminster 
The Vendome 


'h Carolina 
h Dakota 


NORBOS so 0 kok k Ra ca eas The Copley Square 
MD ect vehwvinn hd eee CaT Acts cde ke The Westminster 
WEXEREEET et ee en ire The Oxford 
117 LD tcc ep rset mame thabeke Maen eh The Westminster 


\ 


The Victoria 


West Virginia ....................... The Westminster 
We IEEE is ote bess baad 2626 vo0a s occas The Lenox 
BE EE OE eee Ree Be ee The Brunswick 
Colonies, Canada, and foreign countries 

STC aise bi54 S04 Revie SPREE CO . The Copley Square 


THE BERKELEY. 
Ber!eley__Accommodations for 150. 
American Plan—One 
Two 


in room without bath, $3.50; 
with bath, $4.50. in rcom without bath, $6.00; 


with bath, $7.00. 





INSIGNIA OF HOTEL BERKELEY. 


European Plan—One in room without bath, $1.50; with 


bath. $2.50. Two in room without bath, $2.50; with 
bath, 3.50. 

Headquarters for District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Minnesota. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
Brunswick—American plan—accommodations for 250. 
Rooms, $4.00 per day, one in a room; $3.50 each per day, 
two in a room. Rooms with bath, $1.00 per day extra. 
Headquarters for Colorado, Illinois, New York, Wy- 
oming, New Jersey. 
COPLEY SQUARE. 
Copley Square—Either American or Eurcpean pian, 
not both—accommodations for about 200. 





THE VENDOME. 


American Plan—One in room without bath, $4.00 and 
upwards; with bath, $4.50 and upwards. Two in room 
without bath, $7.00 and upwards; with bath, $7.50: and 
upwards. 

European plan—One in room without bath, $1.50 and 
upwards; with bath, $2.00 and upwards. Two in room 
2.50 and upwards; with bath, $3.50 and 
Meals, $2.00 


without bath, 
upwards. Six persons in suite, $1.50 each. 
per day. 
Headquarters 
foreign countries. 
THE NOTTINGHAM. 


for Tennessee, Colonies, Canada and 


Nottingham—European plan —accommodations for 
’ One in room without bath, $1.00; with bath, 2.50. 


150. 
Two in room without bath, $2.00; with bath, 2.50. 
Suites of three rooms for eight persons with bath, $1.00 
each. 
Headquarters for California, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Nevada, North Dakota. 
THE LENOX. 
plan—accommodations for 250. 


Lenox-—European 
50; with bath, $2.50. 


One in room without bath, $1.50 Two 


in room without bath, $3.00; with bath, $3.50 and up- 
wards. Room with two single beds and bath, $4.00 and 
upwards. Two persons in parlor, chamber, and bath, 
$6.00 and upwards. 

Headquarters for Michigan, Wisconsin. 


THE OXFORD. 

Oxford—American plan—accommodations for sixty to 
seventy-five. One in room without bath, $1.50; with 
hath, $2.50. Two in room without bath, $2.00; with 
bath, $4.90. For more than two persons in a room, $1.00 
additional for each person. 

Headquarters for Arkansas, Utah. 

THE VENDOME. 

Vendome—American plan—accommodations for about 
200. One in room without bath, $5.00; with bath, $1.00 
extra. Two in room without bath, $10.00; with bath, 


——_ ARBOR Lien cages pee 





PALM ROOM, THE LENOX. 


$11.00. Convention discount of twenty cent. 
granted to members only. 

Headquarters for Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakcta. 

THE VICTORIA. 

Victoria—European Plan—seventy-five rooms, accom- 
modations for about eighty-five. One person in room 
without bath, $2.00 and upwards; with bath, $3.00 and 
upwards. Two in room without bath, $3.00 and up- 
wards; with bath, $4.00 and upwards. Each additional 


person in room, $1.00 extra. 


per 











UNITED STATES HOTEL. 
Headquarters for Arizona, Indian Territory, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Washington. 


THE WESTMINSTER. 


Westminster—European Plan—accommodations for 


150. Suites for two to six persons, $5.00 to $14.00 per 
day. A few single rooms in broken suites with bath 
connection, for one person, $2.00 per day. A few 


double rooms in broken suites, with bath connection, 
$5.00 per day. 

Headquarters for Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, West Virginia, Indiana, Iowa, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

United States—American and European plan. 
modations for 250. 

American plan—One in room without bath, $2.50 and 
upwards; with bath, $3.00 and upwards. Two in room 
without bath, not less than $5.00; with bath, $6.00 and 
upwards. 

European plan—One in room without bath, $1; 
bath, $1.50 and upwards. For two in room, either with 
or without bath, the charge is double. Each additional] 
person in room, $1 extra. 


Accom- 


with 








Joun McPuerson, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
The edueation of the future 
He must 


Simon 
Preparatory School : 
will take cognizance of the whole man. 
develop physically, spiritually, and intellectually. 1 
don’t believe in those persons who decry football. 
Such talk is all bosh. I am in favor of football with 
all my heart, even if there are broken legs, sprained 
ankles, and bumped heads. I would rather have a 
student killed occasionally in a game of football than 
have all the boys rot to death in college. 
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THE NEW MANUAL TRAINING.—(IIL) 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, 
Principal State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
AS A BASIS FOR ALL SCHOOL WORK. 


lt has, until quite recently, been customary to 
speak of the three “It’s” as the fundamental subjects 
of the schoo! curriculum. In real life out of school 
one would never think of calling them anything but 
accessories. As a vision of a new school, where the 
children are living real lives, ds gradually unfolding 
before us, we are coming to see that even here the 
three R’s should be considered as tools; tools fer th> 
accomplishment of real work. What then are the 
fundamental subjects, the subjects upon which we 
may base the other lines of work, and which may 
serve as points of departure for the other school su')- 


jects? Let us see how it is in the real world. 
Agriculture, fishing, manufacturing, building, 


commerce, are the fundamental activities of civilized 
man. About these, and depending upon them, are 
the other activities of modern life. In other words, 
labor, skilled and unskilled, the dealing with physica! 
forces, furnishes the basis of modern society. In 
connection with these activities and growing out of 
them, are all professions, al] sciences, philcsophies, 
and religions. 

Just as physical activity is basal in the world of 
man, so is it in the world of the child. Man ha: 
grown out of the savage into the civilized state 
through his striving to minister to his physical needs. 

The young child is a helpless egoist, and whether 
we believe in the culture epoch theory or not, we 
know that this child can come to be a person of self- 
for others only through 
his own self-activity. The opportunities for such 
self-activity come to the very young child through 
play. Through play he develops his body and mind 
along the lines of hereditary tendencie:, and the imi- 
tation in his environment. 
He assimilates and makes, in some measure, his own 


control and consideration 


of persons and things 


the things which he imitates. 

As he increases in understanding and power to do, 
he comes to desire to help his father and mother. 
He to work. He may soon tire of it, but, 
again and again, he returns to it with renewed ardor, 
especially if his efforts have been crowned with suc- 
cess, and he has been led to see that he has really 


wishes 


been a helper. 

The wise parent finds that in connection with this 
play and work of the child, the best opportunities are 
furnished for effective lessons in morals and religion, 
and in such nature study, history, and literature a: 
he is able to assimilate. 

When the child comes into the public school he 
comes with all his inherited tendencies plus many 


prejudices, both g od and bad, which have been 
gained at home and on the street. Now if any of 
these are to be changed, or if new ones are to be de- 


veloped, it must be done, not through abstract pre- 
cepts, but concretely, through example and practice. 
The boy must 


' run up against things and people, 
must feel for himself how things work out. 


This i; 
not fundamentally a matter of words, and books can 
be helpful only as they furnish supplementary mate- 
rial. 

If the school is to continue the development of the 
child in a natural way, along lines similar to th s> 
followed in the home, then the lines would scem to 
be two, viz.: physical trainng and industrial training. 
Of these, the former will take the place of the play 


and the latter of the work of the home. 


Since the time of Froebel some of the best child 
study has been done in connection with the plays of 
children. The best kindergartens have made much 
of the play instinct, and this influence lowly 
working up through the grades. It has a firm hold 
in colleges through the athletics, and has made rapid 


headway in our high schools. It seems, however, to 


have had but little effect upon the grammar and in 
termediate grades 


Recess time has | 


en displaced in many places by 
The 
subdued, more 


brief physical exercises within the schoolroom. 


school appears more mannerly, more 


a 





| Cantinned on page 314.) Y 


THE BEST TIME. 


When the name and exploits of a hero are fresh in 
the minds of pupils, it is the time to make the con- 
ception of the person so vivid that it will not soon be 
lost. To do this, appoint readings from what refer- 
ence books you have, assigning one passage to a 
group of five, another to a second group, perhaps a 
poem descriptive of the subject to a third, and so on. 
At the next recitation have one passage read, pcr- 
tions of it being given by each of the group to which 
it was assigned. This will be a good reading exer- 
Praise anyone who brings in a fine passage 
not assigned by you. Follow the reading exercise by 
having an oral sketch of the hero, a written one to 
be handed in later. The following outline may be 
placed on the board as an aid in giving the sketch:— 

1. Birth and parentage. 

Training and education. 
[disposition and character. 
Military characteristics. 
Exploits. 

6. Public estimation. 


cise. 


Or t= Co w 


THE FETICH OF THEMATHEMATICS.—(//1.) 


_—_ 





BY WILLIAM D. MACKINTOSH. 

The argument of the two preceding parts has gone 
to prove that the mathematics can’t have much to do 
developing the reasoning power, since t\e 

have failed to find the 
underlying reasons of contradictory conclusions they 
have reached, besides they have revealed this lack of 
reasoning power to an even greater extent in yield- 


with 
mathematicians themselves 


ing to the temptation of using these contradictory 
conclusions to build up new absurdities and impds- 
sibilities of theory. 

It is the old stery, if my memory serves me, of 
the scientists in Alfonso’s time. You will recall the 
famous query he propounded to them: “Given a tank 
brimming with water, why will it overflow if you pu! 
in a dead fish, but not, if you put'in a live one?’ 
Whereupon the philosophers, caught in the snare, 
built up so respendent a fabric of theory that it was 
almost a pity to have it all pulled down when the 
experiment was finally tried with a live fish, and the 
folly revealed of theory not based on fact. 

In this paper, then, we will do as the mathema- 
ticians ought to have done long ago, go back down 
to the bottom of the matter, Cown to the elementary 
definitions, to see if we can find the source of the 
trouble. 

One of 
definitions 


the popular and most comprehensive 
in the arithmeties is this: “Arithme‘ic 
has six parts: viz.: Notation, Enumeration, Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, Division.” 
We will leave this for the moment and consider 
an apparently unrelated case. 
Suppose your society friend should say: “I went to 
a grand dinner last night, and we had six courses,— 
mahogany, the plate, the waiters, the guests, the 
bank You would at onee 
humorist had mentioned more or less 


] 


the 
and his account.’’ 
tt that the 
onditions precedent,” but had omitted the 


the food. The joke is so 


host. 
cl lé 
essential **« 
of a dinner— 


one essentpal 


} ilpable, however. nobody is deceived. 


Now the arithmetic definition quoted has done the 


very same thing, but with such weight of gravity and 
tradition that everybody is deceived. The items of 


ts definition are all more or less essential “condi- 


tions precedent”; the one essential of arithmetic,— 
connting (including group counting )— is wholly 
omitted. 

Why must all the mathematicians have ignored 
the primal fact that countless of our ancestors—dim 
ages ago—must have made countless additions to 


their possessions, usually by foree, physical, long be- 
fore they had sufficient mental grasp to “count” the 


starting point of the initial 
The further 
resulting from the use of 
back to the 
to represent 


Here then was the 


sions and absurdities. 


. 
nass oT contrad« 


. . . 
aeveionpment of theories. 


; 
i 


be traced 


the sign “0,” 


xe CO! tradictions. must 


‘ 


using of a “something,” 


a “nothing,” 


. 


CHINA HAS ONE.FOURTH. 

The Chinese Empire contains more than a quarter of 
the inhabitants of the globe, being only approached in 
this respect by the British Empire, including 231,085,132 
in India. The other countries of the world cut a very 
small figure beside these two, the only other one having 
a population of 100,000,000 being Russia, and the only 
others reaching 50,000,000 being the United States, 
France, and Germany. The following are the latest sta- 
tistics on the subject: — 

Population of world (Royal Geographical So- 


ENE... ss ancaeikeies EN ee te seeeeee-1,487,900,000 
Total. Per Cent. 

Chineee Wimanire . occ eins vec. ts 0 oe 426,447,000 28.6 
British Empire ....... ‘elvekeLiavia . 396,105,693 26.6 
Russian Empire ............. 53 witb 129,004,514 8.6 
United States and dependencies...... 84,387,070 5.6 
France and her colonies............ . 65,166,967 4.3 
Germany and her colonies........... 62,317,178 4.1 








NORTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—( VI.) 


MEXICO. 


AREA AND FEATURES. 


Area 765,000 square miles. Mexico extends 


.through more than seventeen degrees of latitude 


from Chiapas on the south to Sonora on the north. 
The Tropic of Cancer crosses it about midway north 
and sourh. One-half the country is in the tropics, 
the other half in the north temperate zone. One 
vast series of mountains and valleys, with greatly 
Co!ima—an 





varying climates aecording to altitude. 

active voleano—is 12,000 feet high, higher than 

Fina, twiee as high as Vesuvius. Coast line of 

nearly 6,000 miles, with few naturally good harbors, 

though these are being greatly improved. 
PRODUCTIONS. 

Almost every plant that can be grown between the 
equator and the Arctic. Magnificent virgin forests: 
mahogany, rosewood, copal, rwbber trees, dyewoods, 
medicinal plants. Abundant fruits of all kinds. 
Corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, sugar cane, and fine 
coffee and cocoa. Hides and cattle exported largely. 
Rich pearl fisheries in Gulf of California. 

FABULOUS MINERAL WEALTH. 

Platinum, mercury, salt, lead, copper. Sulphur 
mine in crater of Popocatapetl, 17,800 feet above the 
At Durango is a solid mountain of magnetic 
iron ore. Gold and silver mines very rich. The 
greatest single mine in Mexico and in the world is 
the Valenciana, which has paid royaltics on a produc- 
tion of $1,000,000,000. -The mines of Guatajuata 
have yielded  $1,200,000,000, the Zacatecas 
$900,000,000, and the Real del Monte $600,000,000. 
Mexico has produced more than one-half the silver 
current in the world. 

A PRINCELY OFFER. 

Petro Alvarado is the sole owner of the Palmilla 
mine in Chihuahua, a treasure house of a'imost pure 
silver and gold, offered the government recently 
$50,000,000 towards the payment of Mexico’s foreigi 


debt. 


sea. 


FAUNA. 


All kinds of creatures—domesticated and wild— 

found in tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
TRANSPORTATION, 

Steamship lines from Tampico, Vera Cruz, an: 
Matamoras, to America and Europe. The Mexican 
Central railway’s main line runs from Juarez to 
Mexico city—1,225 miles. Its gross earnings for 
1902 were $20,000,000. 

PEOPLE. 

About 13,000,000, of which the largest proportion 
descendants of the Aztecs. Class dis- 
tinctions Peons, aristocrats, tradesmen. The 
aristocrats have much social and intellectual refine 
The latest Paris fashions and literature in 
Men wear extremely large hats; the 
Men’s hats cost from $15 t> 


are Indians, 


are: 


ment. 
the 
women no hats at all. 


cities. 


$250, according to the ornaments on them. Horse 
back riding the national amnsement for men 


the 


emokes 


milk of the cactus 
Almost everybody 
women as well as men, and almost everywhere—!0 


etreet-car, at opera, in the shop, and even at church. 


Pulgue—-the fermented 


national heverage, 
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The Flag Goes By. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ‘ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The Flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The Colors before us fly; 

But more than the Flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the state; 
Weary marches, and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase ; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and revereiid awe ; 





Sign of a nation, great and strong 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the Colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The Flag is passing by! 
The Youth’s Companion. 


This is an_ inspiring and patriotic poem 
for Arbor Day and other occasions. It 
should be recited with spirit. 


Many teachers instruct their pupils to 
remove their hats when the Flag passes 
by. This isa most beautiful and patriotic 
custom. Respect for the Flag cannot be 
taught too early. 











lunerals advertised on bill-boards. Bull-fighting 
opular; the matador is more famous than the presi- 
dent. dudas, the traitor, is burned in effigy every- 
where on Easter Sunday. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Mexico is a Federal Republic with twenty-seven 
es. The president is elected for four years. 
The sénate is made up of, two senators from each 
state. ‘The deputies are elected on the basis of repre- 


tion of 80,000 population. The government 
‘in the City of Mexico is the building erected 
Cortez on the ruins of the old Aztec temple. 


SCHOOLS. 
ree public schools. Parochial schools pro- 
hited. Compulsory education law. All modern 


languages and se‘ence taught. Universities, colleges, 
norma The old building of the Inquisition 
w a medical college. 
THE CAPITAL. 
e City of Mexico is a large and fine city, the 
n Latin America. 370,000 people. Founded 
\ztees at the end of the thirteenth century. 
Cortez in 1521; held by Spaniards until 
The ancient and modern strangely mingled 
normous burdens earried on the head through 
lighted by electricity," for instance. Water 
| about in jars, and street cars running every- 
ach car has two conductors, one sells the 
er a ticket, the other collects it. Far-famed 
the Aztecs. Poor pavements. 
new name for every block; a street 
cen blocks has fifteen names. Ice brought 
hear the erest of Popoeatapet, 17.850 feet 
The White House of Mexico is the eastle of 
tepee—the official residence of the president. 
OTHER CITIES, 
100,000, famed for its grand parks, 
Monterey—75,000, iron and 
Leon——63.000, soft leather 
ng delicately embroidered in gold and silver 


schools. 


1 


ety 


vardens of 


‘ treet has a 


+ 


lajara 
‘ and potitery. 


nanufaetures, 





San Luis Potosi—61,000, im- 
portant industrial centre. Aguas- 
calientes—-38,000, famed for hot 
springs, and women’s needle 
work, Zacatecas—35,000 silver 
mining. Chihuahua—30,000, cath- 
edral that cost $800,000. Guada- 
loupe , where the treaty was signed 
determining the boundaries between 
the United States and Mexico. 
HISTORY. 

Most romantic. The Aztec 
civilization perfected long before 
the hemisphere was discovered by 
Europeans. Human sacrificcs to 
invoke the favor of the sun. In- 
vaded and captured by Cortez, 
1521. Montezuma comp lled 
give up his treasures. Cortez sent 
to the Spanish king great golden 
disks the size of cart wheels, an] 
a golden culverin of fabulous 
wealth. Spain’s tenure exac ly 
300 years. Ended by Augustin 
Iturbide in 1821. Male him elf 
emperor, and shot as a traitor in 
1824. War with the United 
States abcut Texas in 1845. 
Santa Anna, chief Mexican gen- 
eral. He was president or d'cta- 
tor for nine terms. Maxunilian 
made emperor by European 
powers, but he was overthrown by 
Juarez, an Aztec peon, and was 
shot at Queretaro. Porfirio Diaz, 
a peon with mixed Aztec and 
Spanish blood, began his able, 
notable, and romantic career in 
1872, and has been pr-silent since 
1884. He is a genius in govern- 
ment. His ability universally ac- 
knowledged. Peace and progr.ss 
during his presidency. His praises 
are spoken and sung everywhere 


to 





in Mexico. 

(For early history of Mexico 
consult Prescott’s ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,” and Lew 
Wallace’s “Fair God.”) 





CLOSING DAY EXERCISE. 


JANE A. 





BY STEWART. 


THE PRODUCTS OF THE EARTH. 


Mother Earth (dressed in green, full skirt and pointed 
cap, seated in center of the stage). 

Enter Commerce (dressed in white, carrying a model 
of a ship under one arm and a small train of cars under 
the other). 

Commerce (greeting Mother Earth). I greet you, 
Mother Earth, and am rejoiced at your favor. I have 
come, as you know, with a special purpose. I want to 
see your products which are of widest use to humankind 
in order that I may arrange to send them broadcast 
o’er the world. 

Mother Earth—-There is nothing 
than to show you the wonderful productions of nature, 
which, through industry may contribute to the suste- 
nance, comfort and pleasure of the people. It is a long 
array which I have, and at the best you can see but a 
The review must be rapid. I'll call them up at 
(Summons page.) 

Send leading Foods and Fibres, too, 
Gums, Oils and Resins all, 

With Minerals, Medicines, and Woods 
To answer Commerce's call. 


I shall like better 


part. 
once. 


{Enter procession of Foods. | 
{Fourteen boys bearing packages or placards to repre- 
sent each. ] 
Mother Farth. 
Here’s Coffee, Tea and Cocoa good 
With Sugar, Spice and Starch, 
To meet with others whom I’ve called; 
These lead the stately march. 
Commerce. 
As each arpives, may we hear, Mother Earth, 
How each one grows and what its worth. 


Mother HKarth. 


The facts you want shall be made clear, 
As each comes forward you shall hear 


Leader (saluting).—Coffee, Tea and Cocoa (they step 
forward) are the three great dietary beverages. The 
habit of coffee-drinking spread from Eastern Africa to 
Arabia, and thence to Europe. Coffee was in use in 
France in 1640. The first mention of a coffee-shop in 
Great Britain occurs in 1652. Of the, three beverages, 
cocoa was the first to make its appearance in Europe, 
coming from South America through the Spaniards; 
coffee followed, coming from Arabia by way of Con- 
stantinople; and tea, the latest of the series, came from 
China through the Portuguese and Dutch. 

First boy (holding up sample).—Coffee is the seed of 
an evergreen shrub or small tree, which attains a height 
of six to twenty-five feet. In coffee-growing countries 
the plantations form one of the most interesting sights. 
When the trees are ready to flower, the buds all burst 
at once; and in one night the trees appear to be covered 
with snow. The fruit, when ripe, consists of a bright 
red berry, containing two seeds, each seed being sur- 
rounded by a thin paper-like husk, called the parchment. 
There are two species of coffee cultivated, the Arabian 
of Abyssinia, and the Liberian of West Africa. 

Second Boy.—Tea is the dried leaf of the tea-plant, 
which grows in the Orient and also to a small extent in 
the southern United States. It is a small, tropical shrub, 
with dark green, glossy leaves. The varieties of tea 
take their names from the mode of preparation and the 
size and quality of the leaf when picked. ; 

Third Boy.—Cocoa and Chocolate are made from the 
cacao beans, which are the seeds of a small tree. The 
fruit is pod-like, six to ten inches long, and three to five 
inches in diameter, and contains fifty or more seeds em- 
bedded in a small amount of pulp. When ripe, the pods 
are cut from the trees, broken or cut open, and the seeds 
removed and dried, when they are ready for sale. 

Mother Earth.—Cereal Grains are the most useful of 
my food products. The best and widest known are here. 

Fourth Boy.—The great Wheat producing regions of 
the world are central North America, the southwestern 
plains of Russia, Australia and Northeast India. Wheat 
is one of the staple foods of civilized people in all parts 
of the world. A bushel (sixty pounds) yields an aver- 
age of forty-seven pounds of flour and thirteen pounds of 
middlings and bran. The straw of wheat is largely used 
in the manufacture of hats. Fine leghorn straw is made 
from the stalks of wheat gathered while green and 
bleached in the sun. 

Fifth Roy.—Rye is one of the great bread-making ma- 
terials, forming, in north Europe, one of the staple food 
crops. Rye is chiefly grown in the north temperate 
zone. 

Sixth Boy.—Oats are grown for food for horses and 
cattle. But of late years, they have become an impor- 
tant article of human food in the form of oatmeal. They 
endure cold climates better than other cereals. 

Seventh Boy.—Maize, or Indian Corn, originated in 
Mexico, whence it has spread to nearly all parts of the 
world. It has its best growth in North America and is 
one of the most important products of the United States. 

Eighth Boy.—Rice is the staple food of a greater 
number of people than is any other grain, although it is 
less nutritious than the other cereals. In eastern Asia, 
it is the food of about 600 million people. In these dis- 
tricts the failure of the rice crop is the worst of calami- 
ties. Rice is found throughout the hot countries. It is 
planted generally in the lowlands, which are alternately 
flooded and drained until the crop is ripe. 

Mother Earth.—Sugar is next—an important article. 

Ninth Boy.—-There are various kinds of Sugar besides 
that used in every household. The latter is the one of 
greatest interest to commerce. It is of several forms. 
Cane sugar, obtained from the sugar cane, which grows 
throughout the tropics and sub-tropics; beet sugar, ob- 
tained from sugar beets, which grow throughout the tem- 
perate zone; and maple sugar, procured from the sap of 
the maple tree. These are the forms in common use. 

Mother Earth.—Now we will see the spices. Most of 
our spices come from plants, you know. 

Tenth Boy.—-The Pepper plant is a perennial tropical 
shrub, with dark-green leaves from three to six inches 
long. The fruit is a small, yellow berry, loosely clus- 
tered to the number of twenty or thirty on a drooping 
stalk. The black pepper of commerce consists of the — 
bright berries after they are dried, wrinkled and black. 
Pepper is one of the spices earliest used by mankind. It 
was for many ages the staple article of trade between 
Europe and India. During the Middle Ages the price of 
pepper averaged from $2 to $4 a pound. The high cost 
of this important spice helped to incite the Portuguese to 
seek for, a sea-passage to India; and to this fact, we are 
told, is due the discovery of Anierica. 

Eleventh Boy.—Mustard consists of 
tropical plant, which has now been cultivated in both 


the seeds of a 


North and South America. The seeds are ground into 
powder and mixed with water to make mustard. Black 





(Continued on page 314.) 
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War with Russia? Don’t mention it! 

Salem will keep open house July 6-11. 

No Massachusetts or New England men are mixed 
up in the post-office scandals. 


The latest coinage is “decitizenize,” for which Sen- 
Next? 

New ton, Haverhill 

have all elected superintendents within a week. 


The Emerson celebration at 
directly the meeting of the N. FE. A. 


ator Foraker is responsible. 
Cincinnati, Worcester, and 


Coneord will follow 


: , 
in Boston. 


Forty-four per cent. of all secondary school stu- 
dents are young men, or 317,209 to 402,032 young 
women. 


States. 
are m 


the United 


-tudents 


coho Is of 


of 


Of the secondar' 


more than one-half the non- 


sectarian institutions. 


Philadelphia appears to have found a vigorous re- 
former in her machine mayor, unless Mr. Weaver is 
playing a great bluff. 

New York city will seml more teachers to the 
Boston meeting of the N. E. A. 
all other meetings of the organization put together 


than have attended 


unless all signs fail. 

Moncure This 
would seem to be the most charitable explanation of 
the Anarchistic address, 
styled Abraham Lincoln a scamp. F 


Does 1). Conway over-drink, too? 


in which he is said to have 


Salem teachers took advanced memberships, every 
one of them, within forty-eight hours after the mat- 
ter was presented to them. ‘his is the banner cit 


up to date. Joseph A. Ewart made the appeal. 


if St. Louis cleans out her ‘‘ graft” gang, and car- 


ries through the Louisiana Purchase exposition to a 


greater glory than Chicago’s World’s Fair, she will 
become at no distant day one of the world renowned 
cities in size and prosperity. 

Haverhill, also, has selected a superintendent 
after many days of waiting, and Stanley H. Holmes 
of Westfield has the place. He has had an enviable 
record in both of his other Massachusetts superin- 
tendencies, and peace and progress are sure to be 
with Haverhill as the result of this coming. 








THE NEW YORK WORLD. 


The New York World was twenty years old last 


Sunday, and celebrated with a 136-page paper. The 
World is a mighty proposition. It has grown and 


prospered with New York, and is doing much to pro- 
mote the prosperity and increase the magnitude and 
influence of Greater New York, which is sure to be 
the metropolis of the world before another twenty 
years rolls by. 








CINCINNATI. 


By the choice of Mr. F. B. Dyer, dean of the Ox- 
ford State Normal school, as superintendent, Cincin- 
nati has secured a man of rare ability and adaptation 
to the position. Mr. Dyer knows the Cincinnati 
schools better probably than any other man. He 
was assistant superintendent until he went to Oxford 
last September, and his recall by a highly compli- 
mentary vote is deserved recognition of the grand 
work he did for the city. 





NEWTON'S CHOICE. 


The expected has happened, and Fred W. Atkin- 
son has been elected superintendent of Newton in 
place of Mr. Fifield, resigned. Mr. Atkinson was 
superintendent of education in the Philippines, re- 
signing about six months ago, and after a leisurely 
trip through Southern Asia and Burope, arrived in 
Boston two weeks ago, and was promptly elected in 
Newton to enter upon his duties in September. Mr. 
Atkinson is a graduate of the Bridgewater normal 
school, and of Harvard Univers‘ty, and has studied 
abroad. 








THE BALTIMORE 


WAY. 


Baltimore has 109 public school buildings, and 
they have been numbered and not named. There is 
a new order of things in Baltimore just now, and the 
school board has made an appropriation for the se- 
lection of a competent committee of citizens who 
shall designate 109 eminent Marylanders, past or 
present, whose names may wisely adorn tamples of 
learning. It is a trifle narrow to confine the names 
to Marylanders, but even then it is infinitely better 
than naming schools for mayors regardless of char- 
acter and learning. 








WORCESTER. 


The promotion or transference of Mr. C. F. Carroll 
t» Ro-hester divided the Worcester school board 
into three camps, — advocates of an outsider for 
sup-rintendent, advocates of two local candidates. 
After an active campaign of nearly two months, the 
choice fell to Mr. Homer Lewis, principal of one of 
the high schools. As an eminently successful high 
school principal, as a popular and useful citizen, as 
aman of noble professional spirit, we all know of Mr. 
Lewis; but as a superintendent of elementary schools 
he is an unknown quantity. Success, however, is 
prophesied on the ground that he has always met 


with success. 








MENOMONIE’S DEVELOPMENT. 


In the choice of Dr. L. D. Harvey to take charge 
of the entire group of schools at Menomonie, Wis., 
the hoard of education and Senator Stout have bene- 
fitted not only that city and Dunn county, but have 
made it possible to expand more than ever that com- 
bination of institutions which have already attracted 


the attention of educators throughout the land, even 
across the seas. 

Dr. Harvey has been Senator Stout’s chief adviser 
from the first, and more than any man out of 
Menomonie has known and appreciated the spir't and 
purpose.of the plan. This makes it eminently ap- 
propriate and everyway desirable that he should take 
charge of the entire enterprise, and around him 
there will be a rally of all the best forces of the state 
about the Menomonie ideas and ideals. 








VAN HISH’S ELECTION. 


The promotion of Professor Charles R. Van Hise 
to the presidency of the University of Wisconsin, by 
a vote of 10 to 3, is a distinguished honor. It is thre. 
years, nearly, since the retirement of Pres'den 
Charles Kendall Adams, and the trustees have liter- 
ally searched the country, and glanecd at the rest of 
the world, looking for the largest available man, will- 
ing to pay any salary needed to capture any prize 
To Professor Van Hise, the geologist, they tumed at 
first, but his indifference to the promotion, tog ther 
with his relative youth—forty-six—led them to wait 
and see what else was in store for them. The farther 
they looked, the stronger became their appreciation 
of the professor, until by a ‘handsome vote they se- 
lected him and fixed the salary at $7,500 or $7,000 
and house rent. He is a graduate of this university, 
1887, and has been a professor in this inst ‘tution 
since graduation. 

The faculty, tihe students, the community are fond 
of ‘him, which makes the selection highly pleasing 
to all concerned. f 








A SALARY CONFERENCE. 


Philadelphia has set a noble example. The sevin 
educational associations of the city united in an cdu- 
cational conference on the evenings of May 7 and 8 
in the large assembly hall of the Central high school, 
and an audience of nearly 2,000 came together on 
each evening, and one does not often see an equa! 
enthusiasm in any educational gathering. The 
topic was “Teachers’ Salaries,’ treated from the 
theoretical standpoint on Thursday evening, and 
from the practical viewpoint on Friday evenin:. 
The speakers were Professor Franklin S. Edmonds 
chairman of the conference, Dr. Robert Ellis Thomp 
son, president of the Central high school, A. E. Wi»- 
ship, William McAndrew, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Dr 
William H. Maxwell, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, an | 
Colonel George Max McCain. 

The organizations uniting im this meeting were: 
The Educational Club’ of Philadelphia, Alumnae 
Association Girls’ High and Normal Schoo!s 
Alumnae Association Philadelphia Normal Scho)! 
for Girls, Alumni Association School of Pedagozy, 
Philadelphia Branch International Kindergarten 
Union, -Schoolmen’s Club and Teachers’ Institut 
and the tone of the meeting and the attention giver 
it by the press can but be of great benefit to the cit) 
educationally as well as to the teachers personal!) 
and professionally. 


ALICE FREEMEN PALMER MEMORIALS. 





Strange are the freaks of fame to those who |ov! 
not for the undercurrents. A few months ago, few, 
if any, would thave selected Alice Freeman Palmer «s 
the one whose memorials would be more extensive 
aml expensive than those to any other woman 
educational effort im the world, thian those to a! 
educational man, presumably, in the New Worl: 
and yet such seems likely to ‘be true. 

When was there ever such a committee on mei 
rials to an educator: Charles W. BPliot, W. Murra 
Crane, Pauline Agassiz Shaw, William Tucker, a)! 
Richard Watson Gilder. It would not be possible 
find five persons representing more desirable chara 
teristics for such This committee can 
whatever it pleases, since it can command the mon 
and can materialize any plans it chooses. ‘I 
amount needed is $425,000 to be used for the follo 
ing memorials:— 

I. An Endowment for the Presidency of Well 
ley College, #150,000. 

[1. The Enlargement of the Alice Freeman Pa!n 


service. 
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scholarship at Wellesley College (now $5,000), 
0.000, 

I11. A Fellowship lund to be administered by the 

ociation of Collegiate Alumnae, $30,000. 

(Vv. ‘Twelve Scholarships of $6,000 each in as 

ny institutions, partly separate colleges for 
vomen, partly ¢o-educational institutions, $72,000. 

\. A Professorship at Wellesley College of Social 
sience and Home Economies, $50,000. 

\1. A Fund at Radcliffe College for suppo:t'ng 
{)-/ruction in Eduweation, $50,000. 

\ 11. Four Scholarships at Wellesley Co!lege to 

held by graduates of any Massachusetts Normal 
s hool, selected, one every year, by the State Board 

ducation, $25,000, 

\1ll. A Contribution to the new building of the 
Inicrnational Institute for Girls in Spain, $15,000. 

\\. Portraits or Busts, with Tablets, at Michigan 
[niversity, Chicago University, Wellesley Ccll ge, 
Bradford Academy, the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, and the Massachuse.ts Normal echools at 
bridgewater, Pitehburg, and Hyannis, $13,000. 

\Vho could devise a richer reward for a life work 
than this, and certainly nothing could have been 
more gratifying to Mrs. Palmer. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Royalty has been so actively on the move of late 
ihat it has not been an easy matter to keep track of 
its wanderings. King Edward returned to England 
May 5th, after an animated and interesting time in 
Everything went well, and the official and 
popular reception given him was as cordial as could 
have been wished. Meanwhile, King Edward had 
hardly more than left Rome before the Kaiser en- 
tered it, on a visit both to King Victor Emmanuel 
and to Pope Leo. He participated in various official 
ceremonies, and witnessed a review of 25,000 DPtalian 
troops, but it is shrewdly suspected that his main 
husiness in Rome was at the Vatican rather than at 


Paris. 


the Quirinal. 
* * . 

It is certain that he treated the Pope with unusual 
deference. He was clese'ed with him fcr three- 
quarters of an hour; when he left the Vatican he dil 
not return at onee to the Quirimal as has been his 
wont, but went to the: Prussian legation accreli ed 
to the Vatican, and there he awaited in person the 
return visit of Cardinal Rampolla, instead of leaving 
him to be received, es formerly, by the Prusziaa 
ninister. Such unusual courtesy suggests a motive. 
Some find it in a desire to conciliate his Catholic 
subjects, as a preliminary to the approaching gencral 
elections. Others imagine that the Kaiser seeks t» 
displace Franee as the special protector of Catholic 
ivissions in the Fast, an office which has be2me 
somewhate anomalous for France by reason of the 
inti-Catholie policy of the French ministry. 

* * * 

No more striking illustration of the political dis- 
organization now prevailing could be found than the 
act that ex-President Cleveland is seriously men- 
tioned in quarters ordinarily influential as a possible 
candidate for president next year. Mr. Cleveland is 
how sixty-six, about two years younger, by the way, 
than Mr. Olney, who has been mentioned for the 
His record is already unique in that 
been three times a candidate and twice 
clected to the office. That he should be mentioned 
ow for a fourth eandidacy is extraordinary; but 

ose who speak of him in this connection forget 

it, if the purpose is to harmonze the Democracy, 

' candidate could do more to make Democratic 


isions hopeless. 
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The Trish Land Purchase bill passed its second 
iding in the House of Commons May 7, by the 
crwhelming vote of 443 to 26. The minority con- 
‘ted of the radical section of the Liberals and two 
Unionists, presumably the two who, when the adop- 
n of the bill was moved, moved and seconded its 
jection. The Liberal newspapers do well to hail 
hi “a great conversion” for it marks the 
doption by the Conservative party of one of the 
hief features of the Gladstonian program, for insist- 
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ence upon which the great Liberal was driven from 
office, and saw his party go to pieces. ‘Mr. Balfour, 
in trying to defend the consistency of the govern- 
ment, did so on the ground that when Mr. Gladstone 
favored the scheme it was ticd up with Home Rule, 
while now it is separate from it. So it is; but the re- 
cent Nationalist convention was at pains to declare 
that it would be content with nothing short of Home 
Rule. The Irish amendments will be taken up on 
the next stage of the bill, and it seems probable that 
the more important of them will be aeccpted by the 
government, 
* * S 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended until the 26th of May its investigation at 
New York into the affairs of the combination of cal 
roads and coal mining companies, and in the mean- 
time an effort is to be made to secure a court order to 
compel witnesses to answer certain questions, an 
to produce certain contracts. President Baer and 
the other leaders in the anthracite coal combination 
profess entire confidence that they have done noth- 
ing which cannot fully be justified in a court of law, 
yet they persist in withholding essential informa- 
tion. The turn which affairs have taken in this in- 
vestigation strengthens the impression that the coal 
mining railroads will be one of the first monopolies 
to which the government will turn its attention after 
the supreme court has rendered its anticipated deci- 
sion confirming the anti-merger decision of the Cour: 
of Appeals. 

* * * 

At the seaboard city of Salonica, which is 
the same as the ancient Thessalonica, and next to 
Constantinople the most important city in European 
Turkey, there was a series of explosions of dynamite 
bombs on the 30th of April, by which the Ottoman 
bank was wrecked and the post-office and other build- 
ings damaged. Bands of men, supposed to have been 
Bulgarians, are reported as running amuck about the 
city throwing bombs, after first severing the gas con- 
nections, so as to gain the cover of darkness. Their 
supposed object was to produce a state of anarchy 
whieh would compel foreign intervention. One hun- 
dred or more persons were killed, among them appar- 
ently most of the bomb-throwers ‘themselves. The 
city has been declared in a state of siege, and I‘alian 
and Austrian warships have been sent there to pro- 
tect foreigners. 

a % * 

An unusual complication thas arisen from the fact 
that the congress of Salvador has refused to appro- 
priate money to pay the half-million dollar award of 
the arbitration commission which recently sat at 
Washington to consider a claim of a San Francisco 
house against the government of Salvador. The com- 
mission consisted of representatives of the United 
States-and of Salvador, with the Chief Justice of 
Canada as the third member. Its proceedings seein 
to have been regular, and the only apparent ground 
for the conduct of Salvador is the inconvenience of 
parting with half a million dollars. The situation is 
a difficult one for the United States, which, on the 
one hand, does not want to discredit the commission 
by consenting to the reopening of the case, and on 
the other hand, is disinclined to use coercion to com- 
pel the settlement of the claim. 

* * * 

Doubts are now expressed whether a special ses- 
sion of the Colombian congress will be called to act 
upon the isthmian canal treaty. The regular s ssion 
of the congress is fixed for July 28th, and nothing 
may be done until then. There doubt that 
strong political and financial interests are being con- 
the effort to defeat the treaty. 
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-Under the Colombian constitution it is necessary that 


a majority of hoth houses of the Colombian congress 
should approve. The Columbian house has 140 
members. but there are only twenty-seven sem itors. 
It would only be necessary, therefore, for the oppo- 
nents of the treaty to gel the votes of fourteen senn- 
tors to defeat it. It is reported that the govern- 
mental representatives of England and Germany are 
working against the treaty at Bogota. Should it be 
defeated by such influences, there would be a good 
deal of irritation felt in the United States. 


{Conunued from page 310.] 


orderly. By this means there is not so much chance 
for lowering the moral tone by speech or action on 
the school grounds. But how about the physical 
condition of the children? Are we heeding the wis2 
admonition of Professor Tyler and giving Mother 
Nature a fair chance to develop ‘the chick? Could 
not all the objections to a recess-time be overcome if 
teachers would play with their children? When one 
considers the matter it is surprising that we devote 
such an infinitesimal part of the school time to phy- 
sical training. What if the teacher should expect to 
develop the mind of the child by one or two ten or 
lifteen-minute number drills a day, leaving the rest 
of his mental development to chance? But is not 
this just what is being done in most of the public 
schools regarding the teaching of physical training? 
When one calls to mind the ordinary, regulation 
public school, of what does he think? Rows of desks 
and chairs filling the room, with a child in every 
chair. Does it look like a place fitted up for the 
physical development of the growing child? Profes- 
sor Dewey was right when he caid that the ordinary 
schoolroom was furnished for the listening child. 

But we thave become so accustomed to thes 
schoolrooms, with their cast-iron desks, and just as 
rigid rules, that it is hard for us to get the proper 
point of view. It may help us if we try to imagine 
President Roosevelt and his Rough Riders, after a 
lively gallop, placing themselves in those desks, there 
to sit for-five hours a day, five days in the week, for 
forty weeks, and to do just what they are directed 
to do by a teacher. Would they do it? Would it 
not be a physical impossibility? Or if they, with 
their iron wills, held themselves ‘to it for a whole 
vear, how different their appearance would be! How 
the strength of muscle and eagerness of spirit would 
have diminished! But someone suggests that these 
are grown men, who have been accustomed to their 
freedom in the open air. Yes, and as such, ought to 
he able to endure more hardships than growing chil- 
dren. Can anyone contend, for a moment, that the 
real natural demands of the child for spontancous 
exercise are not as great and as legitimate as are 
those of strong, healthy men? 

Have we not a right, from the standpoint of the 
proper physical development of the child, to demand 
that schools shall be reorganized and put on such a 
basis that the physical side of the child shall receive 
due consideration ? 

Is it not time for us to realize that the proper phys- 
ical development of the child, to demand that schools 
shall be reorganized and put on such a basis that the 
physical side of the child shall receive due considera- 
tion? 

Is it not time for us to realize that the proper 
physical development of the child has to do, not with 
fifteen or twenty minutes of gymnastic drills given 
five times a week, but with all of the physical activi- 
ties of each of the daily twenty-four hours of the 
week? Not that the public school teacher can direct 
all of these, but she may know something about them, 
and be governed accordingly. 

Very excellent results were obtained by the ancient 
CGrecks through their games and contests. We are 
trying to imitate the Greeks by the introduction of 
cames during regular school hours, at recess times, 
and before and after school. 

Valuable as are the games for physical training, 
they may be much more valuable in the moral devel- 
opment. Much has been said of the value of foot- 
ball, basket ball, and kindred sports in character 
building. Let us consider games of a different type. 

Take the game with marbles which is played out 
of doors by boys all over the land, every spring. 
What training in accuracy, power of self-control, 
ideas of fairness and honesty are there! What op- 
portunities for the teacher to guide the children into 
higher ethical standards! Tow many teachers utilize 
these opportunities? It is much easier to put the 





whole matter aside by forbidding playing marbles on 
the school grounds. And why should we not forbid 
it? “Why! those little savages are gambling. They 
eall it ‘playing for keeps.” But how do they hap- 
pen to be playing for keeps? The answer may be 
found in an experience which I had the other day as 
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I passed by a group of rather small boys who were 
playing marbles. A young man whom they knew 
very well was just pausing to look at them. “Are 
you playing for fun?” he asked. “Naw, do you 
think we are babies?’ was the disgusted reply. 
What a revelation of boy ethical standards was here 
revealed! Those boys are striving after their con- 
ception of manhood. It is manly to venture some- 
thing, and to stand your loss if you are beaten. The 
game requires skill, and it is manly to be skillful. 
Where. then, is the harm? Is it not in getting some- 
thing for nothing; a disease which is permeating 
modern society and doing great harm. Can you ex- 
pect to have the children see this? Not perhaps very 
clearly. but they may see that it is not quite fair nor 
right for one boy to get all of the marbles of all of 
the other boys because he can play a little better; 
that in every legitimate business transaction each 
party receives an equivalent for services or com- 
modity rendered. They can see very clearly some 
of the results in the feelings toward the boy who 
gets all of the marbles, and the effect upon him. One 
of the difficulties in dealing with the question will 
be the prejudice among the boys in favor of the 
game. If this is followed up it will be found that 
the bovs are supported in their prejudice by a large 
number of respectable citizens, and that you have to 
deal with a social prejudice. You will also find that 
there is something in the nature of society to which 
this gaming responds. We all like to run risks, but 
some of us have learned to count the cost, not only 
to ourselves, but to others. Here is a splendid game 
which appeals to boy nature, and should be utilized 
in building up such Christian virtues as patience, 
self-control, and consideration for others, and in 
helping the boy to understand the temptations and 
dangers of games of chance and of the stock ex- 
change. 

And this is typical of many games which we either 
forbid or entirely disregard. These would furnish 
the finest possible basis for understanding the ethical 
teachings of literature, sociology, and history. 

Tf, now, we agree that physical training of the kind 
here described is needed for proper physical and 
moral development let us next consider what indus- 
trial training has to offer. 
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mustard grows wild over southern and middle Europe. 
White mustard is cultivated in China. Mustard is much 
used in medicine. In India they use the oil of the mus- 
tard seed for lamps. 

Twelfth Boy.—Ginger is the underground stem of a 
tropical plant which grows three or four feet high. The 
common ginger is a considerable article of export from 
the East Indies, where it has always grown. Ginger is 
ased for medicine and in cooking. 

Thirteenth Boy.—Cloves are the dried, unexpanded 
flower buds of the clove tree, a beautiful evergreen tree, 
which grows as high as forty feet. It is a native of the 
Clove Islands, a group of the Moluccas, and grows in the 
West Indies. Cloves are used as a spice for foods and 
for confectionery. 

Fourteenth Boy.—Allspice is one of the most popular 
and widely used spices. It is the dried fruit Of a lovely 
evergreen tree, which is sometimes thirty feet in height. 
Almost all the allspice of commerce comes from Jamaica. 

[Woods take places on the platform.] 

Mother Earth.—You have now seen some of the chief 
food products of the earth which enter into commerce. 
Nuts and fruits generally, and vegetables are food ar- 
ticles which also may be shipped from one land to an- 
other. 

The Fibres may come next. 

[Enter procession of nine girls.] 

Leader.—Among the most important commercial pro- 
ducts of the world are the Fibres. They are both vege- 
able and animal in their origin; cotton being an excel- 
lent example of the former, and wool of the latter. We 
will review the leading vegetable fibres. 

First Girl.—Cotton is the greatest of all fibre crops, 
having been cultivated for countless ages. The cotton 
crop of the United States is the most important in the 
world. The quantity is greater than that produced in all 
other parts of the world together, and consequently the 
price of American cotton in Liverpool, which is the 
the greatest market for it, regulates the price of cotton 
throughout the world. The Sea Island cotton of the 
United States is considered the best cotton grown in any 
part of the world. It is chiefly raised along the Atlantic 
coast on the small islands off South Carolina and 


Georgia. It spins into the finest yarn, and is very 
largely used for thread, laces, and finest cambrics. 

Second Girl—Flax has been used since pre-historic 
times. The oldest literature of the Greeks and Hebrews 
contains frequent references to this valuable fibre; and in 
Egypt its use has been traced back to the twenty-third 
century, B. C. The flax plant in European countries is 
cultivated now principally for the fibre; but in India 
and America it is grown chiefly for the seeds, which are 
ased for making linseed oil. 

Third Girl.—Jute fibre is used for making curtains, up- 
holstery, carpets, webbing, burlap, twines, sash cord, 
rope and paper. Commercial jute is yielded by two 
species of tall plants belonging to the linden family, that 
grow best in the hottest parts of India. 

Fourth Girl.—The term hemp is applied to fibres de- 

rived from several different plants. It is largely culti- 
vated in Eastern Asia, Central and South Russia, Turkey, 
Hungary, Germany, France, Italy, and recently with suc- 
cess in California. Italian hemp is considered the best. 
Manila hemp is obtained from a kind of banana or wild 
plantain, which is a native of the Philippine Islands. 
Hemp fibre is used almost entirely for rope-making. 
Hemp tapes are very strong, elastic and durable. 
* Fifth Girl.—Raffia consists of the strips of skin peeled 
off by hand from the young leaflets of palms, which grow 
in Madagascar, West Africa and Brazil. It is woven into 
matting and tapestry; and made into useful articles such 
as hats, shoes, baskets, etc. 

Sixth Girl.—Rattan is the name given to the stems of 
certain tropical palms. They owe their value to their 
great strength, uniform structure and size. The uses of 
rattan are very varied. The most extensive use by civi- 
lized people is for light furniture, baby carriages, bas- 
kets, canes, whips, as a substitute for whalebone, etc. 

Seventh Girl—The graceful and gigantic grasses 
known as bamboo are among the plants most valuable 
‘0 the natives of Oriental countries. The uses to which 
bamboo is put are innumerable. The young shoots are 
eaten like asparagus by the natives. They are also 
pickled and used in confectionery. The stem of the bam- 
boo supplies materials for building and furnishing the 
Oriental houses. Bamboo is used for making hats, bas- 
kets, fans, screens, chairs, toys and many other things. 

[Fibres take places on platform.] 

Mother Earth.—Now come some of the Gums and 
Resins. 

{Enter nine girls.] 

Leader.—Gums and Resins, which are usually exuda- 
tions or secretions of plant tissues or the dried sap of 
plants or trees, play an important part in the commerce 
of the world. 

First Girl—Gum Arabic, much used in medicine or 
pharmacy, comes from a small, thorny tree, growing in 
large forests in West Africa. It is also used for making 
cheap confectionery, for ink and blacking, and for muci- 
lage. 

Second Girl.—Commercial Camphor is the crystallized 
oil of the camphor tree, which grows from thirty to 
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eighty feet high, and is found in China, Formosa, Japan, 


“orida and California. 

Third Girl—Rosin is obtained from the yellow pine 
tree. It is used in making laundry soaps, cheap var- 
nishes, medicinal plasters, for rubbing on violin bows, 
etc. 

Fourth Girl.—India Rubber, or caoutchouc, is found in 
the milky juice of many plants. The finest commercial 
rubber comes from Brazil and from trees which grow in 
tropical regions. For most manufacturing purposes, the 
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_ rubber is mixed with other substances; for instance, 
» mixed with sulphur compounds, it is called vul- 
canized rubber and is durable enough to be made into 
noats, shoes, tires, tuting, etc. 

; eader.—Many plauts are rich in Oil, the seed or fruit 
rally having the oil; while nearly all animals pos- 
fats capable of being rendered into oil. Animal oils 
obtained by melting the fatty tissues. Vegetable 
are obtained by crushing the parts of the plant rich- 
+ in oil, or the oil is extracted by means of chemicals. 
‘fth Girl.—The Castor Oil plant is cultivated through 
she tropies. Castor oil is largely used in making soaps, 

s, pmatums and perfumed oils, and for medicine. 
|.ader.—Waxes are obtained from the vegetable and 

ral kingdom, as well as from the animal kingdom. 
And the substances known as wax are often widely 
iifforent in origin and properties. 

) Girl.—Beeswax is a yellow, brown or black sub- 
ance, secreted by honey bees from the pollen of flowers. 
it is obtained from the honeycomb by melting it in hot 
wa ihe layer of wax which rises to the surface being 
run off into moulds. 

er.—Drugs and Medicines and Dyestuffs, are all 
in commerce. While.a medicine is a substance 
a remedy for disease, a drug is a substance used 
in the preparation of medicines, 

Seyenth Girl.--The Cinchona or Peruvian Bark is a most 
important drug, for from it we get quinine. There are 
or forty specimens of cinchona trees, which grow 
st tropical countries, and from which the bark is 
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Leader.—The substances used for dyeing are obtained 
from minerals, vegetables and animals, and consist 
chiefly of madder, indigo, logwood, cochineal and the 
numerous coal tar colors, 

Eighth Girl—Logwood is a valuable dyewood, which 
grows throughout central and northern South America 
and the West Indies. The tree is ready for felling when 
ten | The wood is sent into the market in the 
form of large blocks and billets. 

[Girls take places.] 

\lother Farth.—Minerals are so numerous that we have 
time for but a few. 

{Enter Minerals, six boys.] 

First Poy.—Gold is frequently found in veins of quartz. 
The gold fields of South Africa contain more of the val- 
uable metal than any other single district. In the United 
. Colorado is the greatest gold-producing state. 

Second Boy.—Iron is one of the most widely distrib- 
uted of all the metals, being found in minute quantities 
animal and vegetable substances. The 
important iron ores are hematite, magnetite and 
The ores are reduced by blast furnaces to pig 
many processes, converted into cast 
wrought iron and steel, and applied to many uses. 

Third Boy.—Coal is one of the most useful and impor- 
tant of all minerals. Tt consists chiefly of carbon formed 
by the gradual chemical changes which take place in 
wood in process of time. Ordinary illuminating gas is 
produced by the distillation of coal. Wonderful things 
are made from coal-tar, which was formerly considered 
waste. Some of the best known are carbolic acid, crea- 
sote, phenol, saccharine (a substance 400 times as sweet 
aS sugar), tar camphor, or napthaline, and the aniline 
dyes so widely used. 

Fourth Boy.—Petroleum is a-liquid substance produced 
by the decay of vegetables and animal matter.in the 
earth. It is found in beds of sandstone and other porous 
From it are made kerosene and other oils, and 
paraffin wax and vaseline. It comes chiefly from western 
Pennsylvania and the Caspian Sea. 

Fifth Boy.—There are several kinds of common salt 

wari ] 29] + y : : . 

rock salt, sea salt, lake salt, etc. The first is mined in 
like stone or coal. Oceon water contains about 
two and one-half per cent. of salt. Salt is one of the 
most Important foods. Some of its uses are due to its 
property of producing intense cold when mixed with ice. 
| ~ixth Boy.--One of the strongest and most durable of 
uliding stones is granite. It contains a mixture of 
mica and feldspar. It takes on a high polish 
much used for ornamental purposes. 

[Minerals take places. ] 

ther Earth (steps forward and extends both hands). 
_brief and representative array will give just a 
lint of what I am producing for you, Commerce. Here 
IS a list of the rest. (Hands Commerce a volume of great 
“6, Which he is barely able to hold.) It depends on you 
' ‘ake and distribute these products where they will be 

‘ervice to all the people. 
omnmeree.—I will do so, Mother Earth, I will take the 
“olree (takes coffee by the hand) of the tropical Brazil 
and Jay a and the hot West Indies; the sugar cane (takes 
i’) trom the southern states, and I will exchange 
‘or the manufactured products of northern coun- 
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vill exchange the Corn (takes corn) and Wheat 
’ wheat) of the Central and and Western United 

for the cotton (takes cotton) of the Sguth and the 
icts of Europe, 

and more I will do as never before, because 
' before have I had such facilities for transportation. 
‘ricity and steam “have made this possible, and thus 
ill the nations of the earth be benefited through 
merce 


(Curtain, or all march off the platform. ] 
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COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC BASED ON LITER- 
ARY MODELS. By Rose Kavana, Chicago, and 
Arthur Beatty, Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co. Illustrated with 18 full- 
page plates. Cloth. 438 pp. Price, $1.00. 

English in any phase of its teaching is certain to at- 
tract attention, and when a prominent publishing 
house puts upon the market a book along new lines, or 
on lines that are to all intents and purposes new, there 
is very general interest in the departure. 

“The Studio Method” in English is a new, scholarly, 
vigorous, and delightful treatment of the teaching of 
composition and rhetoric. It is the method consciously 
or unconsciously adopted by most of the great writers. 
It is a frank attempt to apply to the teaching of com- 
position the “studio method” so long practised in other 
arts. As an artist analyzes his model into its artistic 
elements and combines these in a new way to make a 
new picture, and as an architect analyzes a building into 
its architectural elements and combines these in a new 
way to design a new structure, so the authors of this 
book analyze literary models and direct the pupil in his 
own composition based on these analyses. This method 
has been used for centuries in other arts, and such writ- 
ers as Stevenson, Franklin, Montaigne, Byron, Burns, 
Tennyson, and many others, have teatified that they ac- 
quired their art in writing by a similar training. This 
is the first time, however, that it thas been elaborated 
and presented in a practical way in a text-book for high 
school use. ; 

The book presents a literary rather than a rhetorical 
method, and aims at stimulating an interest in good 
workmanship. The pupil’s own composition is made 
the basis of the instruction he receives, and he is given 
continnous practice with little theory. The use of par- 


ticular paragraph and theme models reacts on the study 


of literature and gives a power of construction and a 
skill in literary analysis which assure an apprecia- 
tion of literature that is genuine and discriminating. 

The book is intended for a three-years’ course in high 
schools, academies, and normal schools. 


MONTEITH’S SOME USEFUL ANIMALS AND WHAT 
THEY DO FOR US. By John Monteith, M. A., author 
of “Familiar Animals,” “Living Creatures,” etc., and 
Caroline Monteith. New York, Cincinnatti, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Cloth. 232 pp. 
With illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 

Interesting, reliable, valuable, is each of the books in 
the series of eclectic school readings, and this is as 
timely as it is worthy 

The subjects treated in this book both assist in nature 
study and give aid in learning to read. The form of 
treatment was suggested by actual experience in the 
school and the home. The moral lessons derived from 
the actions of animals are vivid and engaging, and 
rniuch useful and interesting information is imparted. 
The interdependence of mankind and the domestic and 
fur-bearing animals is emphasized. The book is fully 
illustrated by cuts. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. By W. C. Sayers. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. Cloth. 360 pp. 
“Practical” is not the only appropriate designation 

of this new, bright; catchy, helpful treatment of school 
erammar. The first 100 pages are a stvdy of sentences, 
the next eighty-five, a study of words; fifty on construc- 
tion; thirty for classified grammar; thirty on composi- 
tion; thirty on elements of grammar. The whole book 
is based on Longfellow’s “Evangeline” and ‘Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico.” This is the distinguishing feature 
of the book and its main charm. It neglects no essen- 
tial in order to utilize these masterpieces; on the other 
hand, it makes all essentials the more inviting. .There 
is in this book more that is new and good than I have 
seen in any other grammar, and if I had the choice of 
grammars, this should be put in at once, as a supple- 
mentary text-book testing its merits at first hand. The 
reviewer will inevitably fall in love with it and the 
schools should know of its workableness at once. 


BARNES’ ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By James Baldwin. New York: 


American Book Company. 

This is admirably gotten up as to size, paper, print, 
and illustrations. It is attractive to the child and eas- 
ily used by’ the teacher in getting desired results. 

“Men make history,” and the stories of the lives of 
men, who have lived during successive generations, are 
made to carry the history of America forward, from the 
time of its discovery by Columbus until now, through 
all the settlements and after struggles, wars, inventions, 
reconstructions, and extensions. History, as a study in 
elementary schools, is at last coming into its inherit- 
ance which must mean much in the making of American 
citizens. 

AND SONGS FOR THE KINDER- 
Clare Sawyer Reed-Brucknier. New 
Company. Price (postpaid), 


TIMELY GAMES 
GARTEN. By 
York: J. L. Hammett 
ou cents. 

“Timely” describes well thig little folio volume of 
kindergarten songs. They are full of life and motion, 
and in line with the kindergarten work. The verses are 
by Louis C. Elson, Miss Emilie Poulsson, Mrs. Harriet 
Jenks Greenough, Miss Kate L. Brown, Miss Margaret 
Marsh Parker, and Mrs. Kate Whiting Patch. The 
musie is by Mrs. Reed-Brucknier. We think they are 
inst what kindergarten teachers would rejoice to find, 
for they are good order both of words and music. 


= . 
GREEK COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS. By Robert 


J. Bonner. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. The 


Intereollegiate Classical Series. 
This is a most practicai composition book for second 
year work and in connection with the Anabaals, 


Al- 


though in his first-year work the pupil has acquired a 
fair idea of general Greek construction, there is much 
that needs special attention when he comes to put Eng- 
ish into Greek. Professor Bonner has seized upon just 
three points that are so often passed slightly over be- 
cause they seem so simple, and systematized them into 
a practical arrangement. 

Part I. comprises exercises bearing directly upon the 
syntax, related uses being brought together, compared, 
and applied; and singular uses noted with them. The 
exercises are based upon passager in the Anabasis, 

Part IJ. consists of exercises, prepared for both oral 
ard written work upon the text of the Anabasis, with a 
few model sentences for each exercise in Greek. Fin- 
ally are supplementary exercises taken from college en- 
trance examination papers, and exercises from modern 
English suitable for translation into Greek construc- 
tions. The plan of the book is excellent, and is well ad- 
hered to. 


THE DAWN OF THE NEW ERA. By Abbie Daniels 
Mason. Boston: James H. West Company. 140 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This little tale has the force of a true biography. One 
feels that the author has known and felt the inspiration 
of some individual life, trained to seek and find nobility 
in living, first, in overcoming his own personal difficul- 
ties; and secondly, in devoting his efforts to his fellow- 
men. There is evidently, behind the story, a motive of 
the so-called “new vhilosophy,” and some of its princi- 
ples are very clearly and pleasantly put into the narra- 
tive. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. By J. W. Sewell. The Bask- 
erville-Sewell English Course. 160 pp. Price, 


25 cents. 
SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By W. M. Baskerville. 
Price, 50 cents. 

New York: American Book Company. 

This little book is good. It is original from start to 
finish. It teaches the first principles, both of English 
and of grammar, but it does not mistake one for the 
other. The work together is distinct, yet the work in 
each progresses simultaneously and harmoniously. Ths 
illustrations are very attractive. The suggestions to 
teachers are practical and resourceful. The clearness 
and conciseness make the book very adaptable. 

To follow the “Language Lessons’ is am English 
grammar, prepared by Professors Baskerville and 
Sewell. English grammar in this book is treated in the 
same concise and original way as it is begun in the lan- 
guage book. It covers the ground of all necessary pre- 
liminary work to the high school, and treats Pnglish 
grammar with an exactness that allies it to the classical 
erammars. The editors have a rare aptitude for mak- 
ing the significant points clear and simple, and laying 
firm lines of construction. 


216 pp. 


BEGINNINGS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 
By Professor Adams Sherman Hill of Harvard. New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 522 pp. Price, $1.25. 

No collegian has in recent years established a more 
secure reputation as the maker of superior text-books 
along modern lines than has Professor Adams Sherman 
Hill, who, without any flourish of trumpets, uses every 
established and demonstrated aid in teaching how to 
write correct and graceful English, and then by methods 
and devices wholly original and valuable trains through 
practice in the art of doing it. 

In this book the author teaches young writers to ex- 
press themselves correctly, not by dry mechanical de- 
vices, but by stimulating them to put their natural 
selves into their compositions. The book aims to re- 
move the obstacles, small or great, that lie between what 
they think and what they write. The young writer is 
shown how to present his thoughts in the best English 
within his reach and in the form adapted to his purpose. 
The book lays stress on correct, rather than incorrect, 
forms, and on better, rather than on worse, modes of ex- 
pression. It contains numerous exercises on every 
important point, sufficiently varied for the most pains- 
taking teacher, and is a worthy addition to Professor 
Hill’s widely used series of text-books on the English 
language. 


D. Appleton & Co. publish a revised edition of Cassell’s 
“New French Dictionary,” by Professor James Boielle. 
The new edition is thoroughly revised in pronuncia- 
tion, in dropping non-essentials, and adding new words; 
and such idiomatic and colloquial matter as the very 
wide reading of French at the present day requires. 
The dictionary was always standard, and the revised 


edition lacks nothing to support its reputation. Price. 
$3.50. 
Ginn & Co. issue “Merimie’s Colomba,” edited, with 


introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Albert Schinz, 
Ph. D., associate in French literature at Bryn Mawr 
College. (The text was always a favorite, and the edit- 
in: is of highest order. It is published in the Inter- 
national Modern Language Series, at a price of forty 
cents. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 





“A Historv of Modern Europe.” By Merrick Whitcomb. Price, 
$1.10. New York: D. Appleton & Co. : 
“Santine’s Picciola.” Arranged and edited by O. B. Super. Bos- 


ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 
“The Spoils.” By Francis Newton Thorpe. Boston: Little, Brown 
Co. ; 

“ Beginning German.” 
Reau Marriage.” Edited hv Symington, 
Price, 35 cents, —— “English Verse.” By R. M. Alden. 
Henry Holt & Co. . 

“(Child Literature for First and Second Grades.” ——“‘ Brief Greek 
Syntax.” Bv Louis Bevier. —~ ‘‘ The Spanish inthe Southwest.” Bv 
Rosa V. Winterburn,—-The American Standard Bookkeeptyg,"! 
By C, C, Curtiss, New York: American Ragk Company, 


By H. C. Bierwirth. ——‘“ Foussier’s Un 
Herrick, and Cadieux. 
New York: 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 





TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be availa»le, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor pot 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


May 15: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. Super- 
intendent T. W. Harris, Keene, N. H., 
secretary; A. J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., 
president. 

June 22-July 3: Trans-Mississippi Sum- 
mer School of Superintendence, Omaha, 
Neb.; C. G. Pearse, Omaha, secretary. 

June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 

July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord; G. H. 
Whitcher, president, Durham, N. H. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. ‘the departmenf of educa- 
tion has given out the following dates:— 

May 15—Waldo county convention at 
Belfast. 

May 18—Washington 
tion at Harrington. 

May 19—Convention of teachers from 
Mt. Vernon, Belgrade, Rome, Readfield, 
Manchester, Sydney, and Vienna, to be 
held at Mt. Vernon. 

May 20—Convention at Casco, including 


county conven- 


Raymond, Naples, Gray, Poland and 
Waterford. 
May 21—Somerset county convention 


at Pittsfield. 

May 22—West Penobscot 
vention at Levant. 

May 29—Oxford county convention. 

June 3—Graduation exercises of the 
Madawaska training school at Fort Kent. 
The state committee on education will 
make this trip. 

June 10-11—Graduation exercises of the 
Farmington Normal school. 

June 12—Centennial of Hampden Acad- 
emy. 

June 16-17—Graduation 
Castine Normal school. 

June 18-19—Graduation 
Gorham Normal school. 

Summer schools will be opened as fol- 
lows: — 

July 6—At Fort Kent. 

July 20—At Winthrop. 

July 27—At Saco. Each term will be 
one week in length. One other summer 
school, making a fourth, is to be estab- 
lished and Stonington, Boothbay and 
Hampden have already asked that it be 
established in these respective towns, but 


county con- 


exercises of 


exercises of 


Superintendent Stetson has made no final 
decision as yet. 

FRYEBURG. The new schoolhouse at 
Fryeburg, which has just been dedicated, 
is considered to be one of the best in the 
state. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The annual conference 6f teachers in 
preparatory schools is to be held at Dart- 
mouth, May 14 to 16. The subject this 
year will be “English in Secondary 
Schools.”’ Invitations have been sent to 
the leading high schools and academies in 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachu- 
setts, and a larger attendance than ever 
before is the indication now. Professor 
Emery of the English depariment is ar- 
ranging a fine program, which will include 
evening lectures by Professor C. F. Rich- 
ardson of Dartmouth and Professor A. J. 
Jeorge of Clark University. 


WEST STEWARTSTOWN. An insti- 
tute was held under the direction of the 
state department of public instruction, on 
May 13 with the following program: — 

Morning session—9 o’clock, opening ex- 
ercises; 9.15, “Arithmetic,” Principal J. E. 
Klock, State Normal school, Plymouth; 
10, “School Management,” State Superin- 
tendent Channing Folsom; 10.45, “Physi- 
ology,” Superintendent Charles W. Bick- 
ford, Manchester; 11.30, ‘‘Agriculture in 
Elementary School Courses,’ Superinten- 
dent George H. Whitcher, Durham; din- 
ner was served by the Willing Work- 
ers. Afternoon session—2 o’clock, ‘“‘Geog- 
raphy,” Mr. Klock; 2.45, “How Shall We 
Improve Our Ungraded Schools?” Super- 
intendent Witcher; 3.30, “Question Box,” 
Superintendent Folsom. Evening session 
—8 o'clock, “Educational Conditions,” 
State Superintendent Channing Folsom. 

HANOVER. The annual trip of the 
Dartmouth Dramatic club in New Hamp- 
shire has been mapped out. The places 
to be visited by the club are: April 13, 
Rochester; April 15, Manchester; April 30, 
Littleton; May 1, Lancaster; May 2, 
Woodsville; May 8, Nashua; May 9, St. 
Paul’s school, Concord. 

CONCORD. The matter of enlarging 
the high school building is being agitated 
and will result in work being done, prob- 
ably in the near future. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. After a trip 
the world, during which 
he studied the educational methods 
in India, Java, Egypt and_ other 
countries, Fred W. Atkinson, general su- 


around 
time 


perintendent of education in the Philip- - 


pines from May 5, 1900, until January 1 
of the present year, when he resigned, ar- 
rived in this city May 1. 

The annual banquet of the Submasters’ 
Club of Boston was held at the Vendome 
May 7. The special guests were Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
dean of Simmons College, and Miss Mary 
McSkimmon, principal of the Pierce 
school, Brookline. The officers elected 
follow: Jason kL. Curtis, president; 
Frank F. Courtney, vice-president; Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, secretary and treasurer. 
The reception committee comprised Ar- 
thur Stanley, James, H. Burdett and Ed- 
gar L. Raub. 

Program of the twenty-eighth annual] 
meeting of the N. E. Normal Council, at 
the Boston Normal school, May 15 :— 

10 A. M., “The Cultural Value of Nor- 
mal School Life,’ Principal Frank F. 
Murdock, North Adams, Mass.; “The In- 
adequacy of our Tests of Ability to 
Teach,” Principal E. H. Russell, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 2 P. M., Round Table con- 
ferences; “History and Geography,” 
chairman, Charles vr. Sinnott, Bridge- 
water, Mass.; subject: “Is there any Con- 
nection Available for Pedagogic Practice 
Between History and Geography?” opened 
by Horace G. Brown, Worcester, Mass. 
“Language and Art”; chairman, Hugh J. 
Molloy, Lowell, Mass.; subject: “The 
Human Side of Picture Study,” opened 
by Miss Amy R. Whittier, Lowell, Mass. 
“English”; chairman, Principal Albert G. 


Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass; subject: 
“What Can be Hone to Improve the 
Spoken English or Oral Expression of 
Students?” opened by Miss Mary A. 
Emerson, Bridgewater, Mass. “Draw- 
ing’; chairman, Principal George H. 
Bartlett, Normal Art school, Boston; 
subject: “Blackboard Lllustration,” 
opened by William oi. Varnum, Normal 
Art school. “School Gardens”; chair- 
man, Principal William A. Baldwin, Hy- 
annis, Mass.; discussion opened by Miss 
Bertha M. Brown, Hyannis, Mass. 
“Physical Training and Hygiene’; chair- 
man, Principal C. A. Brodeur, Westfield, 
Mass.; subject: “Correlation of the Work 
of Physical Training with Instruction in 
Hygiene,” opened by Profezsor Theodore 
Hough, Institute of Technology. 

President, Henry Whittemore; 
tary. Wallace C. Boyden. 


CAMBRIDGE. Harvard has at present 
under consideration the establishment of 
a school of methods of education. The 
plan will go into effect as soon as the 
necessary funds can be raised. 

President Eliot has endorsed the scheme 
in its general features, and it will be per- 
fected under his direction. It is proposed 
that this school, which is to be for the 
study of educational methods and the 
training of teachers, principals and super- 
intendents, shall be under the direction of 
a separate faculty. 

Three meetings have already been held 
in Boston in the interest of this school. 
It is expected that such a school would 
exert a great influence on the educational 
system of the country, and lead to the 
better training of men for this field of 
work. 

For the scheme in its entirety Professor 
Hanus estimates that an endowment of 
about $2,000,000, which would yield an 
annual income of about $80,000, is neces- 
sary in order to carry on the work of ad- 
ministration and instruction. With this 
sum, professorships of the teaching of 
history, mathematics, languages, etc., as 
well as courses for the training of super- 
visors of fine arts, physical training, etc., 
could be established. Of cours2, a begin- 
ning could be made toward the realization 
of the plan if a much smaller sum were 
available, so that additions may grad- 
‘dally’ be made. 

In addition to the endowment for in- 
struction a sum of $500,000 will be needed 
in order to build an administrative build- 
ing and to control two other school build- 
ings, one of them a “model’’ school and 
the other a “neighborhood” school. The 
administrative building would contain, 
besides the general offices of the depart- 
ment, a library, a museum, an assembly 
hall, lecture rooms and laboratories. The 
“model” school, comprising all grades 
from the kindergarten through the high 
school, would be both in the arrangement 
of the building and in teaching force, pro- 
gram of studies and equipment a model 
for other schools. The “neighborhood” 
school, in addition to being an ordinary 
school, would be used as a general meet- 
ing place where the parents of the chil- 
dren could assemble for recreation and 
instruction. 

EVERETT. ‘Superintendent U.  G. 
Wheeler has just been unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of schools at a 
salary of $2,500, an addition of $300 to his 
former salary. 

NEWTON. Daniel C. Heath of New- 
tonville was chosen president of the New- 
ton Education Association, at the organ- 
ization’s annual meeting May 4. Other 
officers chosen were: Vice-president, 
George A. Walton; secretary and treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Smith; executive com- 
mittee, Mrs.. W. C. ¥ 


secre- 


Richardson, F. H. 
Howes, F. H. Tucker, Mrs. G. W. Blodgett, 
G. A. Walton, D. C. Heath, Professor and 
Mrs. J. B. Taylor and Dr. S. G. Webber. 
Dr. George L. Meylan, professor-elect 
at Columbia, spoke upon “Athletics in 
High and Grammar Schools.” 
WORCESTER. The school committee 
has elected Homer P. Lewis, principal of 
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DIRIGO ISLAND, Penobscot Bay, Maine, 
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intendent of schools, to fill the unexpired 
term of Clarence F. Carroll, who has be- 
come superintendent of schools of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. A majority of the sub-commit- 
tee reported in favor of John T. Freeman 
of Washington, D. C., but the minority 
report favoring Mr. Lewis was accepted, 
15 to 9. 

WAREHAM. John C. Anthony has 
been unanimously re-elected superintend- 
ent of schools in the Wareham-Marion 
district. The Wareham committee is 
about to increase the efficiency of its 
schools by adding a ninth grade to the 
erammar department, and by making 
other changes, thus placing the town upon 
an educational basis with other Massa- 
chusetts communities. 


WINCHESTER. The corner stone of 
the new high school building was laid 
May 7. Upon the platform were seated 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Rev. John W. 
Suter, Daniel B. Badger, Herbert D. Hale, 
Edwin N. Lovering, Robert C. Metcalf 
and Professor C. F. A. Currier, represent- 
ing the building committee and the school! 
department. Chairman Badger, in behalf 
of the building committee, introduced 
Rev. Mr. Suter of the school board, who 
offered prayer. Congressman McCall 
then made the address. A copper box, 
suitably inscribed, contained lists of town 
officers for 1903, names of taxpayers, town 
reports for 1902, copies of Boston daily 
and local papers, a copy of the will of 
Nancy Howe, who bequeathed to the town 
the lot on which the structure is being 
erected; United States coins and postage 
stamps of 1903, names of the building 
committee, reports of meetings in which 
the building was authorized, etc. The 
new building will cost $100,000, and is lo- 
cated at the corner of Washington street 
and the parkway. 


WAYLAND. In a meeting of school 
officials, held April 29 at Cochituate, 


Rufus E. Corlew, a graduate of Brown 
University, was unanimously re-elected 
superintendent of the union district, em- 
bracing the towns of Wayland, Sudbury, 
and Dover. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The resignation ot 
Professor E. D. Woodbury, principal o! 
Cheshire Academy, one of the oldest pre- 
paratory schools in Connecticut, was an- 
nounced May 4, together with the election 
of Roland J. Mulford, Harvard, ’93, and 
at present master of the Country school, 
Baltimore, as his successor. 

NEW BRITAIN. The Connecticut Val 
ley Kindergarten Association met May ° 
at the State Normal school and carried 
out this program: — 


reneral meeting; address, “The 
Psychology of Instinct,” Marcus 
White; twelve games to be 
played by kindergartners, under 


the direction of Miss Hammond 0! 
Westfield, kindergartners from Florence, 
Springfield, Holyoke and Northampton; 
Miss Laidlaw, kindergartners from 
Hartford; Miss Scranton, _ kinder- 
gartners from New Haven; 
Miss Beckley, kindergartners from 
New Britain; discussion of the following 
questions: I. “What Should Be the 
Standard or Test for a Good Games Cir 
cle?” Miss Laidlaw of Hartford, Miss 
Camp of New Britain, Miss Littl 
field; II., “What Should be the Genera! 
Aim or Purpose of the Games Played?’ 
Miss Hammond of Westfield, Miss Cal 
houn of Hartford, Miss Looke of Flor 
ence; III., “How Many Kinds of Games 
May be Played? What Value Have Race 
or Contest Games?” Mrs. Graves of Willi 
mantic, Miss Lewis, Miss Wood 
cock of Hartford; IV., “How Fat 


Should Games be Progressive?” Mis 
Hunt, Miss Batchelder of Holyoke 


Miss Barry of Northampton; V., “What 
Kind of Moral Training Should be Ex 
pected from the Games?” Miss Scranto! 
of New Haven, Miss Larned of Hartford 
Miss Perkins of Amherst. 

BRIDGEPORT. Seven hundred teach 
ers attended the twenty-seventh annua! 
convention of the Fairfield County Teach 
ers’ Association at Bridgeport, May 8 
The session was called to order at 9.45 
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\ M., with Everett C. Willard, president 
ne association, in the chair. 
rollowing the singing, the work of the 
oonvention was taken up with the opening 
aidress Of John T, Prince, Pa. D., agent 
of (ne Massachusetts state board of edu- 
cation, Who spoke on “The Recitation.” 
iiss Adelaide V. Kinch of Waterbury, 
principal of the training school for teach- 


ol 


ement, criticised the methods pursued 
by present day colleges. To-day, she ar- 
eyed, the teacher should be as much a 
pecialist as is the .professional man or 
the artisan. 
~he following officers were unanimously 
| for the ensuing year: — 
president, Strong Comstock, 
president, F. 8. Camp, Stamford; 
ireasurer, S. P, Williams, Bridgeport; 
ary, Miss Jennie A. Hurley, Bridge- 
nort;. executive committee, H. W. Saxe, 
New Canaan; J. R. Perkins, Danbury; 
robert L. Zink, Bridgeport; ex-officio 
superintendents, 8. C. Willard, Stamford; 
c. \v. Deane, Bridgeport; G. D. Northrop, 
Danbury; bureau of educational informa- 
tion. &. 8S. Camp, Stamford; J. R. Perkins, 
Danbury; N. H. Saxe, New Canaan; C. A. 
tucter, Norwalk; Miss Lucy L. Blood, 
Bridgeport; Miss M. G. Somerset, Bridge- 
nort; Io. H. Lane, Norwalk; H. B. Chase, 
Stamford, James Winnie, Greenwich. 

Treasurer S. P. Williams’ report showed 
that on May 1 there was a balanée of 
$191.62 in the treasury. The receipts of 
the day had been $107, with more to come 
In. 

An address on “Nature Study and Liter- 
was delivered by Sarah Louise Ar- 
dean of Simmons College, Boston, 
_ and this was followed by the ad- 
dress of A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Edueation, Boston, Mass., on 
“An Educated Appetite.” 

NORWICH. At the annual meeting of 
the Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held here Friday, May 8, the re- 
port of the nominating committee was 
presented by C. C. Russell of Taftville, as 
President, A. E. Peterson, Wil- 
vice-president, A. A. DeWitt, 
secretary and treasurer, G. D. 
Tavlor, Niantic; executive committee, H. 
N. Dickinson, Colchester; Miss Ada E. 
New London; Miss Mabel I. Jen- 
kins, Willimantic. On motion of J. B. 
Stanton the report was accepted and the 
declared elected. 

CHESHIRE. Roland J. Mulford, prin- 
cipal of the Country school of Baltimore, 
has heen chosen principal of the Episco- 
pal Academy at Cheshire in place of E. D. 
Woodbury, resigned. Mr. Woodbury has 
heen principal of the Cheshire school for 
nearly forty years. 


ci) 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The faculty of 
Teachers’ College have announced the ap- 


pointment of E. C. Elliott, University of 
Nebraska, as assistant in educational ad- 
ministration; J. L. Merriam, Oberlin and 
Harvard, as assistant in the history of 


education, and B. R. Andrews, Cornell, as 
supervisor of the educational museum. 

The extension work of the college is to 
be formally organized and considerably 
extended in the fall under the direction 
ot Dr. Frederick H. Sykes. 

BOROUGH OF QUEENS. The spring 
meeting of the Teachers’ Association of 
the Borough of Queens was held in the 
issembly hall of the Flushing high school 
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Saturday, April 25. A. B. Blodgett, 
Superintendent of schools, Syracuse, 
N. Y., gave a very interesting talk on 
“Heart In Education,’ which was listened 
to with profound interest. After his 
opening remarks, Mr. Blodgett soon made 
it evident that he was a man of ability 
and force, as well as popular with teach- 
ers. 

The heads of departments of the 
borough are about to form an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of mutual profit and 
pleasure. It is proposed to meet once a 
month during the school year to discuss 
probiems of school work, and to make 
plans to increase the usefulness of the 
office of head of department in the school 
system. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY. The new school, No. 
29, was formally opened April 14. This 
school is located on Claremont and Rose 
avenues, on an attractive site midway be- 
tween New York and Newark Bay, in an 
open country where the population is 
rapidly growing. It has ten class rooms, 
a large assembly room, principal’s office, 
teachers’ room, cloak rooms, eic., with all 
the up-to-date improvemenis, and the 
board of education honored itself in plac- 
ing in charge Miss Margaret L. Van 
Winkle, formerly of school No. 12. 

NEWARK. Judging from the large 
and enthusiastic meeting of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund, recently held = at 
Newark, the organization has not yet ap- 
proached the danger point, as was erro- 
neously rumored. 


HOBOKEN. The salaries of the high 
school principal and all grade teachers 
were raised at a recent meeting of the 
board. The salaries of grammar and pri- 
mary principals were not raised, but it is 
understood they will receive an increase 
upon their request. It is to be presumed 
that the “request” will be promptly made. 

BAYONNE. An adjourned meeting of 
the Bayonne Teachers’ Association was 
held Wednesday, April 22. A committee 
was appointed to represent the schools 
on the Hudson county teachers’ excursion 
committee. The excursion will go to 
Boynton beach Saturday, June 6. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to arrange for 
a course of lectures next year, and report 
at next meeting. The program was as 
follows: Piano solo, Mrs. Alfred Swan; 
address, ‘‘Music,’’ Alfred. Hallam, super- 
visor of music, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Some 
ideas expressed were: That music is a 
language. That it requires mental effort 
to read music. That it is not necessary 
for a teacher to be a good singer to teach 
singing. That all in the class should take 
part, as in other recitations. 

ENGLEWOOD. Englewood is justly 
proud of the new high school building. 
Although not one of the very largest in 
the state, it is large, nevertheless, well 
equipped, and built on the most modern 
plan. The principal, Robert C. Gambee, 
is one of the youngest high school men, 
but one of the most promising in the pro- 
fession. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. A new law has re- 
cently gone into effect placing the mini- 
imum salary of teachers at $35 per 
month. So much scandal has been un- 
earthed in the school system that a 
movement is under way to abolish the 
the local school boards. It is freely re- 
ported that the system is dominated by 
politicians, thereby impairing the use- 
fulness and effectiveness of the teachers, 
who are responsible to politicians and 
not to any central authority for their 
positions. A conference of public sc hool 
teachers will be held in the Central high 
school on May7 and 8 for the purpose of 
discussing the conditions of the teachers 
and the salaries they receive. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
; OHIO. 
[Special Correspondence. ] 


CINCINNATI. It is at last definitely 
settled that the new ..ate Normal school 
at Oxford, O., is to lose her dean. Pro- 
fessor F. B. Dyer was tendered the su- 


perintendency of the Cincinnati schools 
at the last meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation and has accepted. Mr. Dyer was 
assistant superintendent of the Cincinnati 
schools under Superintendent Boone un- 
til he came to Oxford one year ago, and 
so won the confidence and esteem of the 
public school men and public generally, 
that there was a strong sentiment in fa- 
vor of his election to the position ef 
chief at that time, and which would, 

all probability, have succeeded in Sextting 
him had not Mr. Dyer’s courtesy to his 
profession caused him to set his foot 
upon the movement. 

Recognizing Mr. Dyer’s duty to step 
into the field of greater usefulness which 
has demanded him, the student body and 
management of Miami University, with 
which the Normal school is connected, 
deeply regret his loss. His administra- 
tion of the Normal department has been 
a very marked success. The department 
now enrolls over one hundred and twenty 
students. notwithstanding that it was 
only organized late last summer and ac- 
commodations were not fully completed 
at time of opening. Mr. Dyer has suc- 
ceeded in getting around him a faculty of 
unusual strength. Classes have been 
delayed rather than accept men who 
were not fully equipped for their work. 

The coming summer term promises to 
be one of the best in courses offered, as 
well as in point of attendance. 

Mr. Dyer is looked upon as one of 
Ohio’s very best public school men. Pre- 
vious to going to Cincinnati as assistant 
superintendent he was for several years 
superintendent of Madisonville schools 
and examiner of Hamilton county. He is 
a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and has taken post graduate work at 
Syracuse University and Harvard Uni- 


versity. He has also traveled in Europe, 
studying the school systems of the old 
world. 


Mr. Dyer goes to Cincinnati with the 
best wishes of all. 
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Maine. 
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ger agent, Portland, Me., 
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Only $33.00, Chicago to San Fran- 
Ta- 
many other 


Los Angeles, Portland, 
coma, Seattle, 
Pacific Coast Points, every day un- 
til June 15,1903. One-way, second- 
class, colonist rates via Chicago, Mil- 


cisco, 
and 


waukee & St. Paul and Union Pacific 


line. To the Northwest via this 
route or via St. Paul. Folder on 
request. 

W. W. Hatt, 


N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
809 Washington St., Boston. 
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Diplomas, Certificates, Cestimonials, etc. 








(whether one or one thousand ) 


we can meet your wants, as we carry a complete line | 
in stock, suitable for any department of any school. 
Tell us what you need, and ask for Circular B1. 


AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY, 
203 Broadwey, ' New York. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1903. 

June 8-July 31—Lenoir Academy, at Le- 
noir, Caldwell county, N. C. 

June 11-July 24—University of Texas, 
at Austin. Secretary, John A. Lomax. 

June 15-July 24—University of Ne- 
braska, at Lincoln. Address the registrar. 

June 15-August 15—Drake University at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Address, Professor 
Charles O. Denny. 

June 17-September 4—School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Ad-. 
dress the dean, Wilbur S. Jackman. 

June 22-July 3—Trans-Mississippi 
school of superintendence, at Omaha. 
Carroll G. Pearse. 

June 22-August 1—Ohio University, at 
+ peamnes O. Address Eli Dunkle, Athens, 

June 23-August 7—Mount 
lege, Alliance, O. 
Soule. ° 

June 23-August 1—Summer School of 
the South, Knoxville, Tenn. Address P. 
P. Claxton, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. e 

June 23-August 4—Fifteenth session of 
the Virginia Summer School of Methods 
at the University of Virginia. Address 
Superintendent E. C. Glass, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

June 25-August 


Union Col- 
Secretary, William 


5—University of Cali- 


fornia, at Berkeley, Cal. Address the 
registrar. 
June 29-July 26—Chicago Normal 
school. Address Principal Arnold 
Tompkins. 


June 29-September 4--Ott Schools of Ex- 
pression at Chicago. Address, Edward 
Amherst Ott,’ 725 Fine Arts building, 
Chicago. 

July 1-August 14—University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor. 

July 6-August 14—Harvard Summer 
school at Cambridge, Mass. Address J. L. 
Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge. 

July 6-18—National Summer school at 
San Francisco. Address S. C. Smith, 321- 
325 Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal. 

July 6-August 15—Cornell University, 
at Ithaca. Address the registrar of Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 6-August 15—Syracuse University, 
at Syracuse. Address secretary of the 
summer school. 

July 6-August 29—Kindergarten train- 
ing school at Grand Rapids, Mich. Ad- 
dress the secretary, Clara Wheeler, 23 
Fountain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 7-23—Summer School of Theology 
of Harvard University, at Cambridge. 
Address, Rev. Robert S. Morison, Divinity 
library, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 8-August 15--New York University, 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the summer session, University Heights, 
New York city. 

July 8-August 19—Columbia University 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the university, Morningside Heights, New 
York city. 

July 13-25—The New School of Methods 
in Public School Music at Boston. Ad- 
dress American Book Company, Music de- 
partment, 100 Washington square, New 
York city. 

July 14-August 11—Martha’s Vineyarf 
Summer Institute. Address Dr. William 
A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

At Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 

July 14-August 20—Summer classes for 
the study of English at Fort Edward Col- 
legiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. Ad- 


dress, Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 1 Sprague 
place, Albany, N. Y. ; 
July 21-August 7— Summer School of 


Science for Atlantic Provinces of Canada, 
at Chatham. New Brunswick. Address 
J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

July 27-August 8—New School of Meth- 
ods in Public School Music at Chicago. 
Address Mary Reid Pierce, 512-531 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. 
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COLLEGE. NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouRNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
nh ape f authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





The plans for the Students’ House, 
given to Radcliffe on Mrs. Agassiz’s last 
birthday, by friends of the college and 
former students here, are being drawn 
by A. Wadsworth Longfellow, and will 
probably be approved by the committee, 
of which Mrs. Farlow is chairman, by 
the end of the present term. The build- 
ing has been staked out on the site at 
the corner of James and Nason &trests 
which is now occupied by a schoolhouse 
to be torn down this summer. It is 
be hoped that the new structure will be 
in place by the fall. 


The trustees of Columbia on May 4, 
made 168 appointments to the teaching 
staff of the university. A new chair ia 
pharmacy and therapeutics was estab- 
lished in the medical school, and Dr. 
Christian A. Herter, who is connected 
with the Rockefeller Institute, was ap- 
pointed to it. A new laboratory or exper- 
imental pharmacology will be establ.shed 
soon. 

Dr. Edward B. Cragin succeeded Dr. 
Tuttle in the department of gynecology. 
Dr. Weir was appointed professor of cl.n- 
ial surgery. James Brown Scott, dean of 
the School of Law, at the University of 
Illinois, was made a full professor in the 
School of Law to succeed Professor 
Keener, and Jackson E. Reynolds of the 
University of California and Francis C. 
Huntington of Harvard were assigned to 

. new lectureships in law. 

The Academy of Literature, History and 
Archaeology has elected Professor Fred- 
erick Ward Putnam of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Clarence B. Moore? the archaeol- 
ogist, of Philadelphia, to be corresponding 
members. 

The annual meeting of the trustees of 
Dartmouth College was held May 1-2. 
The resignation of Ernest Fox Nichols, 
head of the physics department, was ac- 
cepted, with a minute of his worth, both 
in teaching and in research at Dart- 
mouth. Professor Nichols has been there 
since 1898, going from Colgate University. 
He will go to Columbia this fall to assume 
charge of a new departmen: of experi- 
mental physics, the Phoenix Research 
Laboratory. Assistant Professor Gordon 
Ferrie Hull was elected Appieton profes- 
sor of physics. He graduated from 
Toronto in 1892, and came to Darimouth 
in 1899. Assistant Professor Harry Ed- 
win Burton, who is lecturing at Harvard 
the present semester, was elected to a 
full professorship in Latin. He went to 
Dartmouth in 1896. Assistant Professor 
Frank Haigh Dixon was elected to a ful! 
professorship in economics. He went t» 
Dartmouth in 1898. Instructor George 
Ray Wickes was made assistant professor 
in economics, and Instructor Richard 
Wellington Husband was chosen assist- 
ant professor in Greek. Edgar van D_u 
sen of New York was elected instruc.or o’ 
publie and private finance. He graduated 
from Princeton in 1892. -Professor Just n 
Harvey Smith of the modern history de- 


partment, Professor Frank Gardner 
Moore cf the Latin department, and In- 
structor Homer Eaton Keyes wer, 


granted leave of absence for the whole or 
a part of the coming college year. 

Professor Charles R. Van Hise, who has 
been elected president of the University 
of Wisconsin, was born on a farm near 
Fulton, Rock county, Wis., in 1857, and 
was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1879. He entered the fac- 
ulty of the university immediately after 
graduation, and has been connected with 
it for twenty-two years, having been pro- 
fessor of geology since 1892. He has won 
international fame as a scientist. 

College presidents from all parts of the 
country were in attendance May 8 at the 
opening session of the conference called 
by Northwestern University to discuss the 
relationship of the college to the profes- 
sional school. “Has the College a Field 
Peculiar to Itself, Not Covered by the 
Technical Schools, or by the Demands of 
Preparation for Professional Schools?” 
was discussed by President William F. 
King, Cornell College: rresident Thomas 
McClelland. Knox College; and Rev. J. H. 
Thomas, late president of Oxford College 
The question of reducing the college 
course from four to three or even two 
years and making a corresponuing reduc- 
tion in the amount of work required was 
taken up. President Weorge E. Merrill of 
Colgate University led the discussion 

At a recent meeting the faculty of New 
York University determined to grant only 
the degrees of A. B. and B. S. in the col- 
lege hereafter in place of the three for- 
merly given, A. B., Ph. B. and B. 8. The 
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men now taking courses leading to Ph. B. 
will receive an A. B. 

Rev. William Douglas Mackenzie, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, who has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, is considered one 
of the foremost theologians. He was 
graduated at the Edinburgh University 
in 1881, and studied divinity in the Con- 
gregational Theological hall, Edinburgh, 
and at the University of Gottingen, Ger- 
many. He became a _ Congregational 
minister. and came to this country sever- 
al years ago, where his attainments soon 
found him a position in the Chicago insti- 
tution. He is the author of many books, 
among which are: ‘‘The Ethics of Gam- 
bling,” 1893; “The Revelations of the 
Christ,” 1896; “Christianity and the Prog- 
ress of Man,” 1897; “South Africa—Its 
History, Heroes and Wars,” 1900. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity from Beloit College, Wis., in 
1896. 

The museum of the University of Michi- 
gan has recently procured a very valuable 
collection of bird skins, most of which 
have been collected in southwestern 
Michigan. This collection was made by; 
Dr. Morris W. Gibbs of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
formerly a student in the medical depart- 
ment of the university. Dr. Gibbs has 
published many papers on Michigan birds, 
and for this reason his collection is of 
especial historic value. The skins are in 
excellent condition and fully supplied with 
data regarding locality, and date of cap- 
ture. The collection numbers about 225 
skins, and gives a good idea of the bird 
life of the southwestern part of the state. 


For the past ten months Professor M. E. 
Jaffa of the University of California has 
peen pursuing advanced studies in nutri- 
tion with Professor W. D. Atwater of 
Wesleyan. Professor Jaffa has completed 
a report of a series of experiments, begun 
at the University of California. The re- 
port shows that some of the fruits and 
nuts which have such an enormous con- 
sumption in the United States and are 
prized cmefly for their flavor have really 
a very considerable value as nutriment. 


Dr. George L. Peabody, Dr. Robert F. 
Weir and Dr. George M. Tuttle, three of 
the oldest professors at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University, have resigned their professor- 
ships according to an official announce- 
ment by the secretary of the college. 
Their resignations, they say, are due to 
the fact that, at their age, they are un- 
willing to engage in the responsibilities 
which next year’s larger curriculum will 
entail. Under the new course the number 
of lectures will be increased from twenty 
to thirty-eight, and the clinics increased 
totwentyv. For this reason the professors 
believe that younger men should fill their 
places. The extra lectures will probably 
keep professors in town until late in June. 


The ejection of Dr. Arthur G. Webster, 
professor of physics at Clark University, 
as a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, at its session in Washington, 
Friday, was one of the highest honors 
that can be paid an American scientist by 
his fellow scientists. Election to the 
Nationa] Academy means that a man has 
a place in the front rank of the scientific 
men of the country The honor in Dr. 
Webster’s case is particularly great, as he 
is the youngest member of the academy. 
He is the only Worcester man who is now 
a member of the academy. Dr. Thomas 


C. Mendenhall was elected to the academy 
when he was president of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, and these two men are 
the only Worcester men who were ever 
mem bers, 











Wesley House, Cottage City, Marthas Vineyard, showing Sun Parlor and Annexes. 


Fine Ocean View from the Piazzas. 

The House faces Lake Anthony—the only 
harbor for small craft in Cottage City 

All boats moor in front of Hotel 

Sun Parlor with polished floor for Concerts 
and Dancing. 

Cool Dining Room overlooking the water. 

Pure Spring Water from Beach Grove. 
Mineral Springs. 


Best Bathing in New England — 72° F. 

Four Band Concerts daily. 

Golf — Tennis — Roque. 

Excellent Accommodations for Fishing 
and Sailing. 

Rates, $2 00 - $3.50 per day. 
week or season. 

For information and booklet write 
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PHILIPPIAKS IMMIGRATION ONLY 
3 PER CENT. ILLITERATES. 

A very encouraging feature, reported by 
Mr. Root, is the character of the immigra- 
tion into the Philippine islands. During 
1902, immigrants to the number of 30,094 
arrived in the Philippines, as against 
17,108 in 1901. 
eluding 10,101 


ied 


Of this number, 12,751 (in- 
Chinese) had been there 


before. This left 17,343 new comers, of 
which 15,312 or eighty-eight per cent. 


were Americans; 368 Chinese; 451 Japan- 
ese; 222 English; 358 Spaniards; 129 East 
Indians; and 503 of other nationalities. 
The striking fact is, that with the excep- 
tion of 8,349 Chinese out of the 30,094 
total immigrants, only three per cent. 
were illiterates. We cannot make so 
good a showing of literacy in our United 
States immigration. 

Out of chaos in the Philippines has 
come, by American occupation, order, and 
an encouraging measure of prosperity. 
Ont of continued American occupation 
will come greater prosperity, and the 
present generation of Filipinos will yet 
bless the day when the American flag was 
raised over the walls of Manila.—Walter 
J. Ballard. 


NEW SCIIOOL OF METHODS. 


The New School of Methods in Public 
School Music for supervisors and 
teachers of music in 


epec'al 
public sehcols, for 
students and grade teachers desiring to 
specialize in music, for grade teachers 
who wish to do more effective work in 
music, will be held in Chicago, July 27- 
August 8, at the beautiful Starrett school 
for girls, Vincennes avenue and Forty- 
Seventh street, on the South side, where 
are charming grounds as well as rsoms. 
The purpose of the New School of 
Methods is primarily to give a systematic 
and comprehensive course in methods of 
presenting music to public school classes 
It aims to raise the standard of public 
school music by offering a thorough 


course of training to those who wish to be- 
come specialists in this branch. Not only 
is it necessary to have thorough prepara- 
tion before entering this profession, but 
it is necessary for those who wish to surc- 


ceed .to Jeep abreast witn the latest 
thought. This school offers the best pos- 


sible opportunity for special teachers of 
music to keep in touch with new 
ideas and methods. The superv:sor wh») 
all the year must furnish life and inspira 
tion not only for her pupils, but for the 
gerade teachers who work under her direc- 
tion, needs occasionally to put herself in 
the position of pupil that she miay rece'v 
fresh spirit and go to the next year’s 
work with renewed viger. The manager, 
M’'ss Mary Reid Pierce, 521 wabash av 
nue, Chicago, has been eminently success 
ful in the arrangements for these summer 
music schools. 


THE MAGAZINES. 





—The June Delineator is especially 
strong in fiction and presents the usual! 
charming display of fashions. It contains 
a group of four college stories, each ol 
which is a fine specimen. “A Chafing 
Dish Supper,” by Miles Bradford, is of es- 
pecial interest to epicures, although it is 
also a good story. Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
the actress, is shown in a page of very fin 
photegraphs. An attractive dwelling, 
suitable for occupation the entire year 
and moderate in cost, is presented with 
excellent illustrations. Clara E. Laughlin 
has a serious paper on the domestic rela- 
tions of woman, and Mrs. Birney contrib 
utes a helpful article on ‘Childhood.’ 
Dr. Grace Peckham Murray discusse 
plumbing and the water supply, in their 
relation to health. Almost every phase 
of the home is treated in the other de 
partments, 


The Catholic World magazine for May 
contains a pleasant short article on ‘‘May 
Customs in Italy”; and aleo a more than 


usually well illustrated article on the 
famous fountains of Rome, 
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Some New Books. 









Title. 

iistory Of Modern Enrope......-.ssscceee eeeeeees 
‘ ig ed * Musical Education..... pO EE, Ste Sey 
Child Literatare for First and Second Grades........ 
Brief Greek SYMtAX..+-serseeeescseee ceeereceeereeens 
The Spanish in the Southwest .....- 2... + -seeseseeees 
The American Standard Bookkeeping................ 
Phe SPOUG. .cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeerscereeeveeseerer cesses 
BArDATA.. cee serecseretsereeeseteressereseseesceseneens 
The Voice in the Desert COC CORSO O Oe oe eeeeseeeeeeseoes 
Beginning GOMAM.. 0. esererereeeecceeceeeceseserees 
Foussier’s Un Beau Marriage ..........----seeesseeee 
English VOY. secesees serceedeeccreetecececeseereenes 
Love Songs from the Greek ......---.-seeeeeeeeseeees 
Santive’s PMOONOIB sce -0.0:00006cdbodse tocctsecceccese cede 
A Book of the Country and Gurden.................. 
Wee MACZTOGOr s.+.+++ .ceeecece ence coecseenereeesncs 
Pearl [SIANG... cere ceseeeneeeeeceeeeeecteseecceseeceens 
George Brandes...---.-+- Sidhe Me TK oe 60c8 weg gt ative 
A Blow from Behind,.....-+++++  cereeeserenrereceees 
A New Portrait of Shakespeare....................... 
The Turk and His Lost Provinces.................... 
The Souls of Black pT CE ET ae Be ee ee ee 
More Money for the Public Schools.................. 
Women Authors of our Day in Their Homes ........ 
Until Seventy TImMeB SOVED..........ceseeseeesccsceee 
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Author. Publisher. 
Whitcomb D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
Singleton [Tr.| “* ‘“ “ “ 
wate American Book Company, N. Y. 

‘ ad “ ‘ 


Bevier — 
Winterburn ne “ sad —_ 
Curtiss - ee a — 
Thorpe “. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. — 
Whitson “ “ “ “ oe we 
Mackie McClure, Phillips & Co.,N.Y. —— 
Bierwirth Henry Holt & Co., ? —_ 
Symington [Ed.] “ ee ’ " B5 
Alden “ “ “ “ acti 
Sedgwick ~ John Lane, N. Y. — 
Super |Ed.| D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. —_— 
Batson, ____—sCE. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 8.00 
Bell Harper Brothers,  _* 1,00 
Castor , “ iy oe auau 
Poland The Macmillan Company, N. Y. —— 
Chamberlin Lee & Shepard, Boston. —_— 
Corbin John Lane, N. 7; — 
Curtis Fleming H. Revell Company. _ 
DuBois Fe, A.C. McClurg & Co., Cute. _ 
Eliot Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Halsey James Pott & Co. 1.25 


Thomas Whitaker, N. Y. 
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FINE ARTS BUILDI 


h Teachers’ Agency 
G, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. 


School 


authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 





The Beacon Teachers’ Agency 





2 The Normal Teachers’ Agency 


The BOSTON NORMAL } “A5..2"| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 62 


8 Beacon Street 


Boston 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


E need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, 


We have more calle this 


year than ever before. Schools and colieges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, % © GRAHAM. UG Rs Ms 








NEW QUARTERS FOR FIRM. 





Lorp & THOMAS HAVE ENLARGED SPACE IN 
OFFICE BUILDING. 


What is said to be the largest advertis- 
ing house in the world has just been in- 
stalled in new quarters on the two upper 
floors of the enlarged Trude building, 
Wabash avenue and Randolph street. It is 
the newspaper and magazine advertising 
firm of Lord & Thomas, a firm that has 
been built up in Chicago within the last 
thirty-four years to proportions that now 
warrant the management to make the 
claim that no business house in all the 
world, with the exception probably, of a, 
few insurance concerns, executes yearly 
as large a number of individual contracts. 
Over 75,000 such contracts were made and 
carried out last year by their firm, the 
volume of business transacted amounting 
to several millions of dollars. 








HOTEL EMPIRE. 


the numerous fine hotels for 
Which New York is justly noted, there is, 
perhaps, none which is better qualified 
than the Hotel Empire, 63rd street and 
Broadway, to supply all the needs of a 
lamily who, wishing to visit the city, are 
looking for the comforts of a home whil2 
here, and are desirous of avoiding all of 
the objectionable features that are 80 
often attached to hotel life. The location 
IS Charming and from it all parts of ths 
City May be easily reached, either by the 
elevated road or any of the numerous: 
lines of surface cars which pass the door. 
The hotel itself is modern and up-to- 
date, the rooms are large and fitted up in 
me best of taste, and both the service 
Poa lable are ali that can be desired. 
le new feature which Mr, Quinn has 
recently added is a reading room and li- 
brary for the use of his guests, where are 
to be found the standard magazines, 
Week lS and dailies of this country, as 
as ‘1 as many from Europe and Canada. 
rs © some other of our hotels its pa- 
‘OnS can be accommodated here at a rea- 
“Onable cost, and any one who intends 
Mr > LO New York will do well to write 
uinn for his descriptive circular 
rates before dec'd'ng on any other 
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a hed rds of fire—“You’re discharged!” 
iiladelphia Bulletin, 





Messrs. [saac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union 
square, point with pride to what is prob- 
ably the largest order ever received from 


a business college, recently given by the 
Merchants and Bankers’+«school, Fifty- 
Ninth street and Madison avenue, New 
York city. The order was for 1,000 copies 
of the Isaac Pitman complete “Shorthand 
Instructor,’ 500 copies of the “Van Sant 
System of Touch Typewriting,” and a 
complete set of books in the Isaac Pitman 
system for the library of that school. 





The many friends of E. F. Adams, for 
the past five years general agent for the 
Western Publishing house, w.ll be giad 
to know of his appointment as Iowa 
representative for the well-known pub- 
lishing house of Rand, McNally & Co. 
He succeeds F. J. Sessions, who has re- 
signed to become secretary of the Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Commercial club. 

Mr. Adams will make Cedar Rapids his 
headquarters and will have a rapidly 
growing and stroug list of educational 
books to represent. 


One of the best conducted school sys- 
tems in the United States is that of 
Brookline, Mass. Its superintendent of 
schools says this of the “Holden” Book 
Cover: “Cheap, durable, and conven‘ent, 
they have become a necessity.” it would 
be hard to express so much truth in fewer 
words. 


VARIETIES. 

My wife found a poker chip in my 
pocket, and I told her it was a dyspepsia 
tablet.”’ 

“That was clever.” 

“Far from it!—She swallowed the chip 
and the doctor’s bills cost me more than 
the jackpot.”—Philadelphia Record, 





Grimes—“I don’t see how Grant can 
reckon up his accounts while every body 
is talking at the top of his voice.” 

Gray—‘Oh, Grant doesn’t mind the 
talking; he’s deaf as a adder, you know. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is- 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 





Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





AN AGENCY THAT RECO/SIMENDS, 


Tivoli, N. Y.—WI1ll you kindly send me & recommendation or two for the position in our school which 
Miss Lathrop filled Jast year and Miss Greene this year, 8th grade and German. Miss Greene is most satis- 
factory, but we are unfortunate in this department that some one comes in and gets our teacher at a 
better salary. I suppose this is complimentary to yourself, for you send us such good teachers that they 
are wanted in other schools and we cannot retain them.—Principal C. W. TOWNSEND, March 23, 1903. 

Denver, Colo.—Your favor received concerning the qualifications of Miss Bertha E. Wells of Gard. 
ner, Mass., to do the primary work in our summer school. I have written giving her the appointment, 
and this action is taken wholly upon your recommendation, without waiting for special testimonial letters 
from her. I thank you for your promptness.—FRED DICK, former State Superintendent, April 11, 1903. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
introduces to Coll 


MERICAN : - | TEACHERS’ AGENCY  Schoots “and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Go esses 
. : vern 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address F 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 ne 233 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
wh. O. pRarr, Manager. 


schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. 
‘ . with good general education wanted for department work in Hi 
PE CIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges ‘in 


Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure 

° positions 
paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved 
drawing. For further information, address sei a7 Sere ee 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Mariager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 
100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE Y. M. C, A. Blog., Portland, Me. 


Leaus 1u the percentage of ts candidates placed becuuse it studies each candidate’s record. 


Schermerhorn 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(H). Allentown, Pa. 
4 Asbburton Pl. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES # °c: 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Coi., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South an offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH= 
d West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 

















Oldest and best known in U, 8, 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 








OLDEST WEST OF THE HUDSON, 
Operates.in every State. Successful teachers 
seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
immediately fur fail vacancies. Manual free. 





Boston, “Mass. : 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
¥.m.C ye ay Lay “ag 
ns Send tor pa Rg » «hae 














We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. | 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpe. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


POOSSISDS SSO SOS SOSOOS OOS OSOF OO OOOO OOO OOD 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 

; in every part of the country. 

Teache PS | 29-A Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 
Agency ~%5 25~-— Movin #APEASE. 

¥ 0000000eeeesoeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 


Kel log g 's Bureau! Teachers Wanted AMEBcAx TEACHERS? BUREAU 


(26th Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo, 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. ae 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Kecommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Wa. Al EK. Oh St.. New York. 











Winship 

















UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced six 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

29-A Beacon St., Boston. 








Wanted at Once, 


TEACHERS for rural and graded schools ; 
$8.00 a week and upwards. 
Also, two teachers for the South; $400; 
Baptists preferred. ' 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JourRNAL oF EDUvuCcATION, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 


Any Subscriber 


of the Jc uRNAL OF EpucaTiIon who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u: , on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent, 


. 
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THE SUCCESS OF A DECADE | 


TWO NEW VOLUMES |The Rational Method in Reading 
The Rational Method in Reading radiance ret 


Late Superintendent of Schools, 
rooklyn, N. Y. 
FOURTH READER. A/aérial: Sto- 
ries, Poetry, etc., from History, 
Folklore, and Fiction. Intended 








Primer. Material: Conversations.° 
36 cents. 


First Reader. Afaterial : Conver- 


: sations and Stories. 36 cents. 
for fifth half-year’s work. Second Reader, Material : Stories 
FIFTH READER. A/atria/l: Prose and Poetry. 44 cents. 
and Poetry. Mythological, His-| Third Reader. AJaterial : Stories 
torical, Literary, and Ethical. and Poetry. Literary and Imag- 
Intended for sixth half-year’s inative. 48 cents. 


work. (Marly ready.) 

The two new books in this widely 
follow the 
lines that have made preceding vol- 
The Rational 


Method — a combination of sight and 


Fourth Reader. JA/ateria/ : Stories, 
Poetry, etc., from History, Folk- 
lore, and Fiction. 54 cents. 

Fifth Reader. MMareria/: Prose and 
Poetry. Mythological, Histor- 
ical, Literary, and Ethical. 

(Nearly ready.) 

Manual of Instruction for Teachers. 
36 cents. 

Phonetic Cards. First set—To ac- 
company the Primer, 36 cents, 
Second Set — ‘To accompany the 
First Reader, 48 cents. TZhird 
set — To accompany the Second 
Reader, 36 cents. 


used series of readers 
umes so successful. 


phonetic reading — is unparalleled in 
the results it has secured in leadirg 
rapidly to independent and intelligent 
reading. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, 
says: “It teaches the pupil to be self- 
reliant in reading, beyond any method 
with which I am acquainted.” 








Correspondence invited. Circulars and Catalogues on request. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON: 221 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO 

















WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO, 


( INCORPORATED. ) 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Metropolitan Standard Water Colors 
— AND— 
School Supplies for Color Work 
82 and 84 Washington Street ) 
216 and 218 Clarendon Street j 
Factories: MALDEN, MASS. 


Teachers should use our Metropolitan Color Chart, which 
which will be furnished free on application. 








BOSTON, MASS. 























MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Oldest Summer School for 
Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful, 


c METHODS. 
n_..... | ACADEMICS, 


ONE FARE from 
Whole Country to 
N. EK. A., Boston. 





Complete 


SUPERVISION, 
AND ORATORY. 


$3.00 ROUND TRIP 
FROM BOSTON. 
Send for 64-page circular 
containing full information. 
WILLIAM 4A. MOWRY, President, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 














GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


Report of Committee of Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


423 East 19th St... New York. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal 


By GEO. P. BROWN. 


This is a book for grammar grades, 
study of our own people and govern 


1. Ittraces the growth of constitutional 
liberty in England from the time of the 
Britons. 

2. It groups the historical movements of 
each period around the biographies of prom- 
inent leaders. 

3. It carefully notes the rise and fall of 
representative government under the different 
dynasties and compares parliament with con- 
gress, 

4. It follows the growth of our colonial 
history along with that of England from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, thus enabling the 
student to observe the beginnings of our nation 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 

5. It describes the manner of life of the 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


“THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH GRANDFATHERS.” 


Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


intended as an introduction to the 
ment. Its marked features are :— 


common peop’e and the gentle folk from tha 
time of King Alfred. 

6. It shows the growth of industries 
through the Home and Domestic Periods, tho 
Guild Period and the Factory Period. 

7. It keeps the pupil in touch with the 
literary progrzss of the English people from 
Alfred the Great. 

Its general purpose is to afford a back- 
ground for a more intelligent study of the 
American people. 

It can be used as a text-book in the Eighth 
grade, or as a book to be read with the teacher 
in class in the last half of the Seventh. 

It is simple and clear instyle and the vocab- 
ulary is that of common life. 





For further information address the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Bloomington, III. 





Teachers, Trustees, 


should favor the use of 


tion in dress, magnify the 


the outward grace of equal 
the end of the school year. 


Outfits sold $3.50 to $8 
etc., on request. Outfits re 


Francisco. 


COTRELL & LEONARD, 
Albany 





Advanced Schools, Academies and Normal Schools, 
because they are economical, prevent undue emula- 


a desire of finishing the course, and, clothing all with 


tion are shipped from Albany, Chicago, or San 


and School Boards 


Caps and Gowns in the 


schools using them, create 


fellowship, save money at 


.00. Samples, catalogue, 
nted, $1.50, for introduc- 


Intercollegiate Bureau 
, N. Y. 








KMERSON 


College of Oratory. 


( CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 
mer sessions, Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





\ 





By ELLA M. POWERS 


adaptability to the schoolroom, and 


Sent on receipt of price. 


| EXERCISES FOR 
Memorial 


Day 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


These exercises were written especially for the celebration of Decoration 
or Memorial Day by a practical teacher. 


They have been selected for their 
are not too difficult for *4e compre. 


hension of the pupils, and are suited to any grade. 


THE BEST COLLECTION PUBLISHED 
FOR THIS PATRIOTIC DAY 





CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 





Y Write for Catalogues, 
* Price-List, * 
Any Information. 














UNIVERSDLY 
PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY |} v New York. y 


N. E. Dept. 











120 Summer Street, »<~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Well- graded series for Preparatory Schools and 


Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan- 
ieal work. 

French Text: Numerous exercises in conver- 
sation, translation, composition. : 


Part I. (60 cts.) 
ip pronunciation. 
Part II. (9 cts.): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar; 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary; 
most carefully graded. ; 
Part IIT. ($1.00): Composition, Idioms, Syntax; 
meets requirements for edmtasion to college. 
Part LV. (35 cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 


Primary grade; thorough drill] 








advanced grade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 


teachers for examination with a view to introduction, 





Fducational Institutions. 


~~ 
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COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe : 

for the advancement of art education, and trait- 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


{TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRamINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only, Especial! attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripcewarerR, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Yorn, A.M. 


{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITS. 





ing 

















QTATE NORMAL SUHOOL, Frronsunc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jounw G. Taompson. Princiva!. 


Goon LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Ad Winsuir TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 














